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Comment 


In Memory of Harry Alan Potamkin 1900-1933 


HIS manner was nervous, with a rapid penetrating, thorough 
intensity; in conversation he was an extremely satisfying in- 
terlocuter and informer. His interest was so keen that it sharp- 
ened one’s own awareness, and his sense of a subject, of its 
associations in time, place and society, his living sense of the 
past was an endless richness. He had a basic, unsettling, dis- 
passionate indignation, not cynical or easily resentful—not 
springing from any personal hurt, but profoundly felt, at hu- 
man distress, poverty, social inequality, the exploitation of 
masses of unlucky people. His social conscience was the 
strongest motive of his intellectual activity, and yet he was 
never unhumorous about it. He once described how, when at 
a gathering of revolutionary writers at Kharkov all those who 
had suffered from an overt capitalistic deprivation, censor- 
ship, loss of job for opinions, etc., were asked to rise, he felt 
slightly guilty in not being able to join the standers. He be- 
lieved in “the Revolution” and he was impatient with those 
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of us who could not see that it would come by way of histori- 
cal channels which he felt determined by Marx. The quality 
of his mind was not encyclopedic, but it was incredibly com- 
prehensive. It is safe to say he knew more about the art of 
the film than any one in this country, and except for the 
great Russian directors who were his friends and admirers, 
as much as any one in the world. His information was readily 
accessible. Many people have objected to his idiosyncratic ex- 
pression. It was as much a part of him as his social con- 
science. He felt that a precise subject—so long imprecisely 
treated, needed exact diagnosis. It was with him always a 
personal diagnosis—but if one has the slight patience to read 
what he wrote, one reads truth. It is hoped that his fine essays 
on René Clair, Pabst, Pudovkin and Eisenstein* will be issued 
in book form. They represent a set of aesthetic principles, 
implied and stated, which are unique in the literature of con- 
temporary criticism. The New Masses printed some of his 
verses in its August issue, which testified to his capacities 
as a sensitized observer, a real satirist and a social historian. 
He had done much valuable educational work both in lec- 
tures, at the New School for Social Research—and earlier, 
with children, and at many Workers’ clubs and conferences. 

It is a cause for bitter regret that he never had much of 
a chance to work directly in the films as a medium. His 
scenario on a story of the Wall Street crash is genuinely, as 
he would have said, cinematic. His reéditing of “Jimmie 
Higgins,” a Soviet film, originally unintelligible for this coun- 
try, was masterly. 

Harry was reckless with his life in his primary occupa- 
tion with interests outside of himself. It is with the indescriba- 
ble, useless ache that one wishes he were alive. His charm, 
his great gifts, his sweetness and his nobility are always alive 
in those who remember him and in those who will read what 
he has written. 


* In Hounp & Horn, Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, respectively. 


Comment 5 
The Undergraduate Competition 


THE Hounp & Horn takes great pleasure in awarding the 
prizes in its first national undergraduate competition for 
verse and the short story, to J. V. Cunningham and Albert J. 
Guerard, Jr., respectively, both of Stanford University. 
Elizabeth Bishop of Vassar contributed such an extremely 
interesting story and poem that she deserves honorable 
mention. 

Over a thousand manuscripts were received from nearly 
every state in the union, and from some three hundred uni- 
versities and colleges. Particularly worthy work came from 
Leland Stanford and the University of New Hampshire. 

The Editors of The Hounp & Horn wish particularly to 
thank Mr. Dudley Fitts, who read all the manuscripts and 
who dissented in the fiction award, voting for BREAK-DAY, 
a story by J. Allan Conley of the University of California. 


William James 


Henry Bamford Parkes 


THE scientific movement of the last three centuries, of which 
Descartes may be considered as the founder, was based on a 
postulate derived from the scholasticism which it superseded: 
namely, a belief in an order of nature which the human rea- 
son was fitted to understand. Its methods, however, were dif- 
ferent. Scholasticism, believing all knowledge to be deduced 
from experience, accepted the common sense world as real 
and attempted to give a rational description of it. Science 
began with a self-evident system of truths—those of mathe- 
matics—and used them to explain all the phenomena of na- 
ture. Certain assumptions of common sense, not being 
amenable to mathematical expression, were found to be in- 
compatible with the scientific attitude: such were the belief 
in formal and final causes, in a substance underlying phe- 
nomena, and in human freedom. 

The devotees of science were most triumphant in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, after Darwin had shown how 
man could be brought into the system and before physicists 
began to have difficulties in predicting the behavior of elec- 
trons. It was therefore during that period that the first at- 
tempts were made to invalidate their pretensions and justify 
some of the assumptions of common sense. The most in- 
fluential representative of this tendency, at least in America, 
was William James. James did not, however, attempt to re- 
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cover the common sense world of scholasticism. He was in- 
terested only in asserting human freedom; he accepted the 
scientific method of reaching truth in so far as it was com- 
patible with freedom. 

James’ dominating characteristic was his sense of the 
uniqueness of every individual. Scientific laws and abstrac- 
tions might be necessary, he considered, but they omitted all 
that was ultimately significant. Generalized knowledge was 
no substitute for vital contact with concrete realities. Early in 
life, by association with Agassiz, he had learned that ‘“‘no one 
sees farther into a generalization than his own knowledge of 
details extends”, and had realized “the difference between 
all possible abstractionists and all livers in the light of the 
world’s concrete fullness.” He resented the devitalized world 
of science because it omitted what he most valued in the world 
which he actually inhabited. 

Similarly, he refused to believe that he himself was a mere 
product of natural forces. He felt in himself a capacity for 
spontaneous action, for behavior that no biologist could ever 
wholly explain. Every situation in which he found himself 
was unique, and he was free to react upon it in such a way 
that the future was unpredictable and could not be predicted 
even by God himself. 

James’ ambition was to undermine the pretensions of scien- 
tific determinism by showing that science was a human con- 
struction and was merely a means for attaining certain 
limited and subjective ends. Unfortunately he made the mis- 
take of including, in his condemnation of science, all rational- 
ism of any kind. From the extreme realism (in the medieval 
sense) of science he reacted into an equally extreme nominal- 
ism. Instead of attempting to reconcile the reality of uni- 
versals with the reality of individuals (one of the aims of 
every genuine metaphysician) he declared that individuals 
alone were real and that the universe was not an order but a 


chaos. 
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For James’ anti-intellectualism the professional philoso- 
phers of his time were partially responsible. Claiming to 
defend the higher truths of the spirit against scientific ma- 
terialism, they failed equally, in James’ opinion, to assert the 
reality of the individual. In the Absolute of the Post-Hegelian 
school, championed in England by Bradley and in America 
by James’ colleague, Royce, all contradictions were resolved 
and all individual differences were absorbed: nothing was 
left but an abstract unity from which could never be deduced 
the concrete multiplicity of the world of experience. Their 
failure was due, James believed, to their “vicious intellectual- 
ism”. It confirmed him in his conviction that the reason could 
never arrive at any absolute truth. 

His preference for action rather than for thought was due, 
however, to personal experience, and the abnormality of his 
experience was the result of his Puritan heritage. The New 
England tradition, virtually given its death-blow by Emerson, 
was still strong enough to prejudice James against certain 
possibilities and to prevent him from becoming a wholly 
normal human being. James’ attitude towards God and to- 
wards morality was not derived from any of the main currents 
of human thought—whether Catholic, Hindu or Chinese. 

Religion, in its highest and most normal expressions, means 
resignation—submission to the order of things. God is either 
identified with the universe or considered as its creator. This 
vision of an all-pervading Absolute was, as James realized, 
the core of Hegelianism. It was also the origin of the Euro- 
pean faith in a rational order of nature. For James, however, 
it was meaningless. He wanted a God, who, like the old Puri- 
tan Jehovah, would fight for what was good, cherish his elect, 
and sympathize with their misfortunes. Unable to appreciate 
the peace of true religion, he deliberately returned to the 
conceptions of evangelical Protestantism. The religious ex- 
perience which he considered central was that of Martin 
Luther. To wish to “be absorbed into the absolute life as a 
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drop of water melts into the river or the sea” was possible 
only in “moments of discouragement”. “The Hindoo and 
the Buddhist’’, he declared with Nordic assurance, ‘are sim- 
ply afraid, afraid of more experience, afraid of life.” His 
God, like that of the Puritans or that of their prehistoric 
Viking ancestors, was merely a projection of man on to a 
larger canvas, engaged, like him, in a struggle for existence 
against the forces of evil. 

If God, also, was fighting against evil, what was its origin? 
This was a question to which James gave no answer. In his 
chaotic universe good and evil were the only absolutes. He 
knew intuitively of what they consisted, and beyond that he 
never attempted to go. ““The feeling of the inward dignity of 
certain spiritual attitudes’’, he said, “‘and of the essential vul- 
garity of others—are quite inexplicable except by an innate 
preference of the more ideal attitude for its own pure sake. 
The nobler thing tastes better, and that is all that we can say.” 
This moral certainty was another Puritan heritage. For two 
centuries after Calvin goodness had meant obedience to the 
Decalogue; after the sanctions provided by belief in revealed 
religion had disappeared, goodness still meant obedience to 
a code, and the code had become so nearly a second nature 
that it occurred to no one to question it. James was too warm- 
blooded a person to be narrowly Puritanical, but he accepted 
the moral attitudes of New England. There was often some- 
thing very Bostonian about his judgments: he had no toler- 
ance, for example, for “the ‘roman naturaliste’ state of 
mind”; “the baser crew of Parisian litterateurs” were merely 
“spiritual carrion”. If James had ever, in his personal life, 
felt any difficulty in distinguishing between good and evil, 
he would not have made the intelligence completely subor- 
dinate to the will. He would have realized that the ends of 
human activity, instead of being obvious to everybody, need 
to be discerned by the reason. Or on the other hand he might 
have accepted the consequences of anarchy, treated the good 
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as merely a subjective or a social category, and abandoned 
his vision of a cosmic Armageddon in which God led man- 
kind into battle against evil. 

James’ experience, therefore, was eccentric. The classic 
human experience is a moral conflict within the individual. 
The solution is to identify one side of the conflict with some- 
thing external and more or less universal—a process which 
must be preceded by the acceptance of a rational cosmology 
of some kind—and then to surrender to it. James’ experience 
was a conflict between his own will and the external world, 
and the problem of a divided personality never confronted 
him. 

His difficulties were precipitated by the materialism and 
determinism of science. He was told that “‘we are Nature 
through and through, that we are wholly conditioned, that not 
a wiggle of our will happens save as we are the result of 
physical laws.” He wished to feel that he was not alone in 
his struggle, but that “the inner life of things” was “sub- 
stantially akin” to “the tenderer parts of man’s nature.” For 
several years he was oppressed by the conviction that the 
world was alien and hostile. Bad health, the difficulty of set- 
tling upon a career, and presumably, some more obscure 
emotional conflict deprived him of the physical buoyancy 
with which he might have surmounted or evaded it. In 1869, 
when he was twenty-seven years old, he awoke morning after 
morning, as he afterwards related, “with a horrible dread at 
the pit of my stomach, and with a sense of the insecurity of 
life that I never knew before.” For months he was unable 
to go into the dark alone; he dreaded to be left alone, and 
could not imagine “how other people could live, how I myself 
had ever lived, so unconscious of that pit of insecurity be- 
neath the surface of life.” 

A problem of this kind could not be solved by self-sur- 
render, and there was therefore no need for any rational 
cosmology. Like that earlier Calvinist, Thomas Carlyle, James 
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made an irrational assertion of his will. In the spring of 
1870 he read Renouvier and was encouraged to believe in the 
possibility of free will; he might assert himself merely be- 
cause he chose to, and for no reason. “I will assume for the 
present’, he said, “that it is no illusion. My first act of free 
will shall be to believe in free will.—Not in maxims, not in 
Anschaungen, but in accumulated acts of thought lies salva- 
tion. Passer outre. Hitherto, when I have felt like taking a 
free initiative, like daring to act originally, without carefully 
waiting for contemplation of the external world to determine 
all for me, suicide seemed the most manly form to put my 
daring into; now, I will go a step further with my will, not 
only act with it, but believe as well; believe in my individual 
reality and creative power.” He determined to “posit life 
(the real, the good) in the self-governing resistance of the 
ego to the world.” 

This mode of salvation proved to be successful. Three years 
later he told his father that he was completely cured. He had 
discovered, relates Henry James, Senior, “that the mind does 
act irrespectively of material coercion, and could be dealt 
with therefore at first hand, and this was health to his loins.” 

James never afterwards suffered from any serious emo- 
tional problem, and this assertion of his moral self became 
his habitual method of reacting upon the world. Some years 
later he told his wife that he felt “most deeply and intensely 
active and alive” when he felt “‘an element of active tension, 
of holding my own, as it were, and trusting outward things to 
perform their part so as to make it a full harmony; but 
without any guaranty that they will.” On such occasions he 
felt “‘a sort of deep enthusiastic bliss, of bitter willingness to 
do and suffer anything which translates itself physically by a 
kind of stinging pain inside my breastbone.”* 

James’ lifework was an attempt to deduce a metaphysics 


* This had not always been James’ characteristic attitude. At an earlier 
period he had complained that he felt unfitted for conflict with the external 
world. 
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from this attitude. He considered philosophy “to be more a 
matter of passionate vision than of logic,—logic only finding 
reasons for the vision afterwards.” Systems were “just so 
many visions, modes of feeling the whole push, and seeing 
the whole drift of life, forced on one by one’s total character 
and experience.” Philosophers, he said, were “after all like 
poets. What every one can feel, what every one can know in 
the bone and marrow of him, they sometimes can find words 
for and express.” His ambition was to formulate his deepest 
intuitions so clearly that “everyone on hearing it, would say, 
‘Why, that is the truth!’—+that is what I have been believing, 
that is what I have really been living on all this time, but 
I never could find words for it before’.”’ 

Undoubtedly philosophy in the last resort is based not on 
logic but on vision: it is an attempt to translate into intel- 
lectual formulas the reaction of one’s personality as a whole 
towards the universe as a whole. But whereas the philosophers 
of the classic European tradition, having confronted the prob- 
lem of the moral integrity of the individual, had found the 
contemplation and acceptance of the order of nature to be 
the central human experience, James built his metaphysics 
round the enhancing of the sense of life which comes from 
action, adventure, and danger. 


II 


James scarcely attempted to systematize his beliefs until 
the last ten years of his life. Most of his more original ideas 
were, however, suggested in articles published before 1880; 
and the core of his system is to be found in his first book, 
“The Principles of Psychology.” 

“The structural unit of mind”, he explained, was “a triad, 
beginning with a sensible impression, ending with a motion, 
and having a feeling of greater or less length in the middle.” 
All mental activity was merely part of this “feeling of greater 
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or less length”. It was “a fleeting moment, a cross-section at 
a certain point, of what in its totality is a motor phenome- 
non.” This “middle stage of consideration or contemplation 
or thinking” was “only a place of transit, the bottom of a 
loop, both whose ends have their point of application in the 
outer world.” The cognitive faculty, in other words, appeared 
“but as one element in an organic mental whole, and as a 
minister to higher mental powers—the powers of will”; it 
functioned “exclusively for the sake of ends that do not exist 
at all in the world of impressions we receive by way of our 
senses, but are set by our emotional and practical subjec- 
tivity.” 

The mind, therefore, was merely an instrument for the 
guidance of the spontaneous impulses of the will. This con- 
ception was suggested by the Darwinian theory of the origin 
of man. It is not, however, necessitated by modern biology, 
and it appealed to James because it was in accord with his 
own experience. 

Of most human activity it is an accurate description. There 
is, however, an attitude which it does not explain; in aesthetic 
appreciation, disinterested scientific research, and the love 
inculcated by religion, contemplation becomes an end in it- 
self and does not lead to action. These are the experiences 
which men have always considered most valuable and most 
to be encouraged; and when they are combined, in the com- 
prehension and acceptance of the processes of nature, men 
achieve the peace of true religion. 

James recognized the existence of such an attitude. Aes- 
thetic appreciation, for example, he considered to be a purely 
cognitive experience, the essence of which was recognition 
of the rightness of certain forms, proportions, and harmonies. 
Yet he made no attempt to reconcile this admission with his 
main conception. Again and again he declared not merely 
that knowledge was subordinate to action but that knowledge 
which did not lead to action was harmful. Cognition, he said, 
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was “incomplete until discharged in act”. Even when there 
was much theoretic activity which was not “immediately min- 
isterial to practice,” the claims of the will were “only post- 
poned, not effaced.” In fact, “if it should ever happen that 
it” (ie. “the middle stage of consideration or contempla- 
tion”) “led to no active measures, it would fail of its essential 
function, and would have to be considered either pathological 
or abortive.”* 

James’ motive for insisting that the contemplative life was 
pathological was his belief that contemplation, in an age of 
science, must necessarily be pessimistic. Assuming it to be 
impossible to construct a world-picture which could include 
and satisfy man’s moral impulses, he declared that any ra- 
tional system was merely a means to more efficient action. 
The search for a rational interpretation of the universe was 
justified only because intellectual unity and simplicity made 
action easier; it was “‘but one of a thousand human purposes” 
and had no exclusive claim to recognition. Perhaps, in fact, 
“the whole difficulty of attaining theoretic rationality is due 
to the fact that the very quest violates the nature of our in- 
telligence, and that a passage of the mental function into the 
third stage before the second has come to its end in the cul 
de sac of its contemplation, would revive the energy of mo- 
tion and keep alive the sense of ease and freedom which is its 
psychic counterpart.” By this reasoning pessimism was ruled 
out of court. The system which had made man a product of 
natural forces had been constructed for man himself for 
specific ends and was not a picture of objective reality; it 
should be accepted only in so far as it actually contributed to 
the achievement of those ends. 

With the will instead of the intelligence as his instrument 


*]. A. Richards has recently attempted to surmount this deficiency in the 
pragmatist philosophy. He argues that aesthetic appreciation is a means to more 
efficient action. Poetry, he says, inculcates in its readers emotional attitudes 
which lead to successful behavior; it is therefore to be judged by its practical 
consequences. 
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James set himself to revolutionize philosophy. Considering 
the human organism as the centre of things and obliterating 
all the distinctions which had been worked out in the course 
of history, he arrived at “a world of pure experience”. This 
was the virgin universe, unexplored and uncharted, which a 
baby confronts when it opens its eyes for the first time and 
which the first men may be supposed to have entered at the 
dawn of history. Everything is what it seems, because there 
is as yet no generalized theory by which it must be recog- 
nized as otherwise. 

For the intelligence the constituents of such a world are 
objects; and after they have been defined and classified, the 
problem is to explain how they are related to each other and 
why they move. The usual solution is to introduce a deity, 
with idealism to supply relationships, with Aristotelianism 
to cause movement. This static cosmology, which is created 
when man looks out upon the external world without con- 
sidering himself as actually involved in it, is the product of 
what James called ‘“‘vicious intellectualism”. In his world, 
on the other hand, the constituent unit was the event—some- 
thing sensed by instinct rather than seen by the intelligence— 
and the ultimate reality was a flux of continuous movement. 

In order to act upon the flux it was necessary to divide it 
into objects, separate them from each other, and describe 
them by means of concepts. Mind, for example, was separated 
from matter: both consisted of events, but a distinction was 
made by classifying these events according to two different 
categories. When man perceived an object, that was a single 
event which belonged at the same time to two different sys- 
tems—that of the man’s stream of consciousness and that of 
the object. Any attempt to conceptualize experience was, how- 
ever, a withdrawal from reality, and was justified only be- 
cause it was necessary for practical ends. It was impossible 
to define an object by means of a concept; objects did not 
possess any essential characters which could be grasped in- 
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tellectually. Reasoning was always “for a subjective interest, 
to attain some particular conclusion, or to gratify some spe- 
cial curiosity”; and “the essence of a thing” was “that one 
of its properties which is so important for my interests that 
in comparison with it I may neglect the rest.’’ Conceiving an 
object rightly meant “‘conceiving it by that one particular 
abstract character which leads to the one sort of conclusion 
which it is the reader’s temporary interest to attain.” 

The whole scientific system was an abstraction from reality 
made for specific ends. In order to realize his desires man 
needed to control the material world. He therefore classified 
the constituents of that world according to certain principles 
and made certain predictions as to how they would behave. 
These predictions could be tested by experiment. Any pre- 
diction or any general statement which could not be tested 
by experiment was meaningless, and was the result of a bar- 
ren intellectualism. Man had, however, a desire, legitimate 
when kept under control, to simplify his mental operations 
by arranging the concepts and predictions which he had found 
useful into a single system: the principles of this system were 
subjective, belonging to the structure of the mind, and had 
no objective validity. Ideas were true when they fitted har- 
moniously into this system. 

James illustrated this theory of truth as follows. “The 
world per se may be likened to a cast of beans on a table. By 
themselves they spell nothing. An onlooker may group them 
as he likes. He may simply count them all and map them. 
He may select groups and name these capriciously, or name 
them to suit certain extrinsic purposes of his. Whatever he 
does, so long as he takes account of them, his account is 
neither false nor irrelevant. If neither, why not call it true? 
It fits the beans-minus-him, and expresses the total fact, of 
beans-plus-him. Truth in this total sense is partially ambig- 
uous, then. If he simply counts or maps, he obeys a subjective 
interest as much as if he traces figures. Let that stand for pure 
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‘intellectual’ treatment of the beans, while grouping them 
variously stands for non-intellectual interests. All that Schil- 
ler and I contend is that there is no ‘truth’ without some 
interest, and that non-intellectual interests play a part as well 
as intellectual ones.” 

If James’ pragmatism had meant merely this, it would not 
have provoked such storms of abuse. It was a tolerably ac- 
curate description of the actual methods of scientific re- 
search; it was a plausible answer to the problem, which had 
occupied philosophy since Descartes, of whether the structure 
of knowledge within the mind corresponded to any objective 
reality in the world outside. Among purely intellectual con- 
siderations the only doubt which it suggested was why, if 
science was a subjective construction, it should have led to 
such astonishingly successful results. For James, however, it 
was not enough to have denied the truth of materialism. The 
system which he had destroyed had given man an assured 
place—however humble—in the world of nature. He had es- 
tablished grounds for his belief in the superior reality of the 
individual as contrasted with generalized laws, but he had 
left man more isolated and more of a stranger in the universe 
that before. He wished to prove the existence of God. Un- 
fortunately he was precluded by his own theory from proving 
the objective reality of anything except what was directly 
experienced. 

James’ efforts to justify belief in God were what chiefly 
brought pragmatism into disrepute. God, he said, was the best 
best working hypothesis. If we made the experiment of as- 
suming that He existed, we should find ourselves justified 
by results; we should be more vigorous and optimistic. The 
truth was what was expedient in our thinking, and belief in 
God was expedient. More generally, the universe demanded 
an effort of faith on the part of the individual men and 
women; if they refused to believe in the reality of goodness 
and the possibility of achieving it, then its cause would fail; 
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if on the other hand they assumed that their ideals would 
be achieved, then experience would prove that they were right. 

It need scarcely be said that there is a vast difference be- 
tween proving a scientific theory by making experiments in 
a laboratory and proving the existence of God by observing 
the cheerful faces of those who believe in Him. James’ un- 
willingness to admit the distinction seemed to imply that he 
did not really understand his own theory and that pragmatism 
could be used to justify any kind of dishonesty. 

James also, however, endeavored to show that the reality 
of God could be known by immediate experience. He collected 
a number of cases in order to show that men did occasionally 
have contact with some spiritual and supernatural forces, and 
that this contact resulted in an increase of practical energy 
and in other useful moral improvements. Mystical experience, 
he said, was the foundation of religion, and all theology was 
merely a subsequent rationalization of it. 

Mysticism, however, is a very sandy foundation upon which 
to build a religion. A mystical experience may possibly be 
caused by communication with some external reality, but it 
supplies no evidence whatsoever as to the nature of that 
reality. It is possible for the mystic to construct any kind of 
God that he may prefer. Moreover, genuine mysticism can 
only be distinguished from certain spurious experiences by 
the most stringent intellectual criticism. Pseudo-mysticism— 
the mysticism of those who claim divine authority for their 
own irrational prejudices and emotional aberrations—is in 
practice much more common; it can usually be recognized 
by the claim that it validates positive doctrines and ways of 
behavior, whereas the genuine experience is too wholly re- 
moved from the physical world to offer any direct solution 
to its problems. James, however, scarcely attempted to dis- 
tinguish between true mysticism and mere irrationality. His 
conception of theology as a deduction from experience im- 
plied that only a dogmatic materialist or an interfering ec- 
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clesiastic would attempt to judge the statements of those who 
claimed to have been in contact with spiritual powers. In 
point of fact organized. Christianity has always been very 
suspicious of mysticism, and with good reason, as the history 
of heresy proves. 

The kind of God James preferred was the God who, in his 
own opinion, would be most useful as an object of belief. 
He was a finite God who was fighting for the good. Through 
mystical experiences men could have contact with Him, and 
would then return with added zest to their own particular 
battles. In fact God actually participated in the affairs of the 
universe; not even miraculous interventions must be dis- 
missed as necessarily impossible. Since God was finite, it 
was obviously possible that he might fail; there was genuine 
novelty in the universe and nothing was predetermined. But 
this possibility James rarely mentioned and would scarcely 
admit. Much more exhilarating was the prospect of victory; 
evil would be altogether eradicated from the world, and good 
would be universal. Here was a deity much more sympathetic 
than the callous Absolute of tradition, the God who had built 
the walls of Hell and who sent His sun to shine alike upon 
the just and the unjust. 

It is difficult not to ask certain questions about James’ uni- 
verse. Either evil had always existed, in which case it was 
improbable that it would be eradicated in the future, or else 
it had had a temporal origin. What was evil, then, and who 
was responsible for its existence? And if God was not the 
Creator of the universe, what was He and how had He origi- 
nated? And was James, with his anxiety to assure himself of 
supernatural aid and sympathy, really willing to face the 
possibility that God might be defeated? James dismissed such 
speculations as barren intellectualism. They had no “cash- 
value” in experience. Whatever answer we might give would 
make no practical difference to our behavior and could not 
be tested by experiment. By the theory of pragmatism these 
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questions were therefore meaningless. That human beings 
are irresistibly impelled to ask them is perhaps a final ref- 
utation of James’ theory of the mind. 

James was confident that his view of things would attract 
at least the red-blooded he-men in his audiences. ““There are 
morbid minds in every human collection”, he admitted, “and 
to them the prospect of a universe with only a fighting chance 
of safety would probably make no appeal.” But he expected 
to arouse enthusiasm when, with a moral fervor that reminds 
one of Theodore Roosevelt, he offered his disciples “the 
chance of taking part in such a world. Its safety, you see, is 
unwarranted. It is a real adventure, with real danger, yet it 
may win through.” 

James’ cosmology was now complete; the stage was set for 
Armageddon. There was, however, one difficulty which caused 
him considerable perplexity. There was no place in his system 
for organisms. There was merely a chaos of events arranged 
in different streams, and the soul of man was one of these 
streams. Even if one accepted a finite God, the absoluteness 
of good and evil, and the reality of novelty and spontaneity, 
it was difficult to see what man had gained by it. In order to 
prove that man is alive it is necessary to show that inanimate 
matter is dead; James had made everything come alive. Now 
it is obvious that man has a life which is different in kind 
from whatever life is possessed by a table or a chair; man 
has the capacity to combine different mental events into a 
single whole. This was the problem of the compounding of 
consciousness, which caused James to fill hundreds of sheets 
of paper with private scribblings during the last decade of 
his life. Was he to accept “the identity of the collective and 
the distributive”? Or was he to assume that “every complex 
mental ‘fact is a separate psychic entity succeeding upon a 
lot of other psychic entities which are erroneously called its 
parts, and superseding them in function, but not literally be- 
ing composed of them”? And in order to explain this phe- 
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nomenon, was he to give up the intellectualistic logic, which 
denied the possibility that a collection of psychic entities 
might be more than merely the sum of the entities taken dis- 
tributively? Or was he to return to belief in the soul? Or to 
give up the problem as insoluble? 

For a long time James wavered. He refused to believe in 
the soul. It was an unrepresentable substance which really 
explained nothing. Its existence could not be tested by ex- 
periment. It was against the whole trend of modern science 
and philosophy. It might disrupt his whole system. He would 
find himself back in the common-sense world of scholasticism. 
In this dilemma Bergson came to his rescue. James read 
L’Evolution Créatice and his gratitude overflowed in wild 
ecstasies of praise. Bergson had started a new epoch in the 
history of philosophy and his book was one of the greatest in 
all history; he had “killed the beast, intellectualism”; Berg- 
son’s advent and the Russo-Japanese War were the two most 
important events of modern times. 

What Bergson had proved was that one and one might 
make three. A compound psychic entity was the sum of its 
parts, and yet it was much more than those parts taken dis- 
tributively. Things grew together and were transformed into 
other and better things, in such a way that the intelligence 
could nowhere lay its finger on the process. To realize how 
it happened one must abandon the intelligence altogether and 
listen with one’s intuition to the throbbing of historic growth; 
each generation was different from the last, and more ad- 
vanced. This was similar to what James had always been say- 
ing, and he accepted it quite uncritically. It explained, in his 
opinion, the compounding of consciousness. And he went on 
to argue that just as sensations were a part of our private 
minds, so our private minds were a part of God. God was the 
sum of individual human beings, and yet, like other organ- 
isms, he was much more than a mere sum. In fact it was not 
impossible that there might be other organisms intermediate 
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between God and man; James played with the theory of 
Fechner that there was a world-soul, compound of the indi- 
viduals on this earth, and in fact that there might be a 
hierarchy of angelic spirits, each of which included those be- 
low it. 

These, then, were the main features of the system which 
James planned to set forth in a comprehensive treatise. He 
died before he had done more than write a few preliminary 
chapters, but his theories are stated so completely in his lec- 
tures and popular essays that it is unlikely that he would 
have added anything of importance. 


Il 


According to Professor Whitehead James, like Descartes, 
was the founder of a new philosophical epoch. This is an ex- 
travagant claim—James’ philosophy contains too obviously 
the seeds of its own dissolution—but it is certain that no 
thinker of modern times has had a stronger or more wide- 
spread influence. 

James’ theory of the mind has been adopted and developed 
by Behaviorism and is the foundation of most American sys- 
tems of thought. His contempt for pure speculation, his in- 
sistence that utility is the only criterion for theories, are in 
harmony with the main tendencies of modern American life. 
The idea that the successful exploitation of nature is the end 
of human conduct, inevitable during the pioneer period, en- 
couraged by the victories of applied science, and implicit in 
James’ philosophy, is held by almost every organized group 
in modern society, from the admirers of Herbert Hoover on 
the right to the Communist Party on the left. 

One thinker in particular has been responsible for the 
omission from the pragmatist philosophy of its more indi- 
vidualistic and mystical traits and the systematization of its 
materialistic implications to a degree against which James 
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himself might perhaps have protested: John Dewey. To 
James’ condemnation of the contemplative life as unhealthy 
Dewey adds the even more formidable charge that it is un- 
democratic; its prestige, according to Dewey, originated in 
the early Greek states where slaves performed the work and 
the ruling class had no useful occupation left for them. The 
self-discipline inculcated by religion Dewey similarly dis- 
credits by identifying all religion with the magical fear of 
supernatural forces prevalent in early communities; self-dis- 
cipline was a method of propitiating God and securing pros- 
perity. Accepting human desires as absolute, asking no 
questions about the ultimate nature of gdod and evil, Dewey 
regards.the control of natural forces as the object of conduct. 
Pure science, pure contemplation are impossible. The human 
race has no real knowledge of the world which it inhabits; it 
acquires, however, in the course of history knowledge of how 
certain parts of the external world ordinarily behave and 
how they may be controlled. Man is like a blind reptile, feel- 
ing his way across unknown ground and slowly acquiring 
habits which make for self-preservation. 

If James’ influence continues we may expect the collapse 
of every organized scheme of thought: in particular, of pure 
science. For the motive power behind science has not been 
merely the desire to control the external world and thereby 
satisfy man’s material needs. Science has been an attempt to 
understand the processes of nature and thereby to make them 
seem less strange and hostile; its roots, like those of religion, 
are in the feeling that man is an alien in the universe. It 
originated in the faith (an exclusively Christian faith) that 
God had made the world, that He had made it in accordance 
with a plan, and that man’s intelligence was similar to God’s. 
Pragmatism denies both the existence of any natural order 
and the possibility of understanding natural processes. If its 
implications are accepted pure science will be considered as 
futile an occupation as theology. 
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It happens, moreover, that the more recent developments 
of physics have confirmed the claims of pragmatism. It seems 
possible that things in themselves are, in the last resort, in- 
comprehensible. Einstein has shifted part of the framework 
of the scientific structure from the category of external natural 
laws to that of subjective modes of apprehension. The quan- 
tum theorists have been unable to find a scientific terminology 
for describing certain natural occurrences. Matter has dis- 
appeared and weaare left with movement as the ultimate real- 
ity (a development probably implicit from the beginning in 
the scientific method, which has no technique for dealing with 
substances—only with functions) : so that even so intelligent 
an opponent of pragmatism as Bertrand Russell has accepted 
from James the notion that matter and mind are both com- 
posed of events. Such changes, as Russell himself has sug- 
gested, perhaps herald the downfall of pure science. 

It can be taken for granted that human beings will not be 
content to live without any system of beliefs about the uni- 
verse. When man is confronted with a moral dilemma, he can 
solve it only by considering it in relation to some general view 
of life; the twentieth century has discovered, unlike James, 
that the difference between good and evil is not self-evident. 
But if the intelligence does not give us an assured place in 
the universe, then other methods for obtaining certainty will 
be used. Like James himself, people will resort to mysticism. 
Mysticism, however, does not give us knowledge; it is an ex- 
perience which has to be interpreted by the intelligence in the 
light of a system of rational beliefs. If the validity of in- 
tellectual methods is denied and there is no longer any sys- 
tem of beliefs, then mystical experiences will no longer be 
criticized. They will be judged merely by their intensity; and 
they will be erroneously interpreted as validating any beliefs 
which people find comforting and which it does not occur to 
them to doubt. Both of these tendencies are already obvious. 
To seek experiences which are intense, merely because they 
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are intense, and not because there is any rational reason for 
approving them, is a common trait. Comforting but irrational 
beliefs, based on feeling, are increasing in number: such, for 
example, are the various schemes for political salvation which 
win popularity by appealing to mob emotion, and, above all, 
the belief in progress. This latter belief can be reduced to the 
Bergsonian idea that one and one may make three. Its advo- 
cates declare, like James, that there is real novelty in the 
universe, and, more optimistic than James, that novelty is 
necessarily improvement. The consequence is that human be- 
ings must make no effort to control the course of events. For 
rational values are based on the experience of the past, and 
since both the world and man himself are changing, they can- 
not be valid for the future. One must merely submit to the 
processes of organic growth and allow oneself to be swept 
forward along with the rest of the world. 

The consequences of the pragmatist philosophy on the in- 
dividual will be equally disastrous. In the traditional philoso- 
phy man was an imperfect creature who could realize his true 
nature only by self-discipline and conscious effort. The quali- 
ties which he must encourage, and which were always in 
danger of being overshadowed by inordinate desire, were 
those of the contemplative life. The perfect man was one who 
could appreciate the external world as an aesthetic phenome- 
non without wishing always to control it or exploit it. He 
could sympathize with his fellow creatures and accept them 
for what they were, instead of violating their individualities 
by insisting that they contribute to his own purposes. Pragmat- 
ism makes this attitude impossible; it denies the possibility of 
pure aesthetic or intellectual contemplation, and declares that 
knowledge is merely a means to more efhcient exploitation. 
It destroys the distinction between subject and object, and 
dissolves reality into a flux of events which, ipso facto, cannot 
be contemplated. It makes power the object of all mental ac- 


tivity. 
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If a world of predatory individuals, submissive only to 
superior force, is to be avoided, we must retrace our steps 
to James’ starting point and ask what different path he might 
have taken. 

Even scientific materialism, as held by the Communist 
Party, would have been preferable to pragmatism. Material- 
ism supplies a system of first principles upon which people 
can agree; it prevents appeals to private mystical experiences. 
The Communist belief that the victory of the proletariat is an 
inevitable result of cosmic processes provides that general 
view of life which is needed for the solution of the moral 
problems of the individual. If the choice lies between prag- 
matism and materialism (as set forth, for example, in Lenin’s 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism), one must choose the lat- 
ter. It is doubtful, however, whether materialism will survive 
the attacks of the pragmatists and their European allies: the 
naiveté of its assumptions has been too forcefully exposed. 
In fact it seems probable that pragmatism is an accurate 
description of the scientific method of achieving truth; when 
science abandoned the visible world and became a search for 
hypotheses which would plausibly explain certain pointer 
readings, the subjective element in its structure became over- 
whelmingly large. 

There is, however, another technique for arriving at knowl- 
edge—if knowledge it can be called: that of aesthetic intui- 
tion, as used by Aristotle. For the Greeks, to know an object 
was to know its form or essential character. Their cosmology 
was not a system of natural laws but a hierarchy of forms; 
and their method was not to measure observed functions of 
matter but to classify imaginatively apprehended essences. 
Such an approach is, of course, without practical utility; and 
it cannot be applied, except by a kind of poetic fiction, to 
dead matter. It is peculiarly difficult in the modern world 
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where we live surrounded by instruments made not for beauty 
but for utility. On the other hand those objects which have 
form—namely, living organisms and artistic creations—can- 
not otherwise be apprehended at all, unless we analyze them 
into fragments and destroy their essential characters. 

Aristotelianism would have satisfied those demands which 
caused James to revolt against sicentific determinism. It ad- 
mits the reality of the individual and of human freedom. It 
limits itself to describing the main elements of the cosmos 
and does not presume to explain every occurrence. Above 
all, instead of taking us out of the real world, as according 
to James was inevitable whenever an object was expressed 
by means of a concept, its aim is actually to bring us into 
more intimate contact with external objects. 

Aristotelianism would also have prevented the dangerous 
tendencies of the philosophy which James actually adopted. 
It satisfies man’s demand for certainty, and its very method 
is that of pure intellectual and aesthetic contemplation which 
does not seek to express itself in action. Moreover, by de- 
claring that all knowledge is deduced from experience, it pre- 
vents those epistemological discussions which have occupied 
modern philosophy and of which pragmatist scepticism is the 
final and inevitable result. 

James’ chief objection to the Aristotelian “doctrine of es- 
sential characters” was that it was “intimately bound up with 
a teleological view of the world”. This, to James, was a damn- 
ing association because, having no doubt as to the nature of 
good, he preferred to think that the universe might improve. 
For persons of a later generation, however, who have lost the 
moral certainties of the nineteenth century, the teleological 
implication of the doctrine of essential characters is one of its 
advantages: it provides a foundation for ethical evaluations. 
According to Aristotle the function of a living creature is to 
realize its form. There is a certain nature common to all 
human beings, which may be grasped imaginatively; and our 
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judgments of our own experiences and of other people may 
be based on how far they are true to this nature. This static 
conception is alien to the vague evolutionary optimism which 
prevails in the modern world; on the other hand, it has bio- 
logical justification in the theory that a new species appears 
by a sudden mutation, instead of gradually evolving. In any 
case, some such doctrine is the only possible basis (except a 
belief in divine revelation) for moral, aesthetic and political 
theorizing. The alternative is anarchy, tempered by the rule 
of the strongest. 

Whether any return to Aristotelianism is possible in the 
modern world is very doubtful. It is too alien to our habits of 
thought and to the environment which we have built for our- 
selves. It requires a very considerable faith in the human 
intelligence—a faith which cannot be proved by experiment 
or justified by utility. The results of the scientific investiga- 
tions of the past three centuries would have, somehow, to 
be synthesized with it (a perhaps impossible task). It would, 
however, give us a basis for intellectual and social order, it 
would provide literature and art with the congenial philosoph- 
ical foundation which they need: and it would encourage 
the construction of an environment in which philosophers and 
artists would feel at ease. 


The Plumet Basilisk 


Marianne Moore 


IN COSTA RICA 


In Blazing driftwood 
the green keeps showing at the same place; 
as, intermittently, the fire-opal shows blue and green. 
In Costa Rica the true Chinese lizard face 
is found, of the amphibious falling dragon, the living fire- 
work. 


He leaps and meets his 
likeness in the stream and, king with king, 
helped by his three-part plume along the back, runs on two 
legs, 
tail dragging; faints upon the air; then with a spring 
dives to the streambed, hiding as the chieftain with gold body 
hid in 


Guatavita Lake. 
He runs, he flies, he swims, to get to 

his basilica—‘“the ruler of Rivers, Lakes, and Seas, 
invisible or visible,” with clouds to do 

as bid—and can be “long or short, and also coarse or fine 


at pleasure.” 
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We have ours; and they 
have theirs. Ours has a skin feather crest; 
theirs has wings out from the waist, which is snuff brown or 
sallow. 
Ours falls from trees on water; theirs is the smallest 
dragon that knows how to dive head-first from a treetop to 
something dry. 


Floating on spread ribs, 
the boatlike body settles on the 
clamshell-tinted spray sprung from the nutmeg-tree—minute 
legs 
trailing half akimbo—the true divinity 
of Malay. Among unfragrant orchids, on the unnutritious nut 


tree, myristica 
fragrans, the harmless god spreads ribs that 
do not raise a hood. This is the serpent-dove peculiar 
to the east; that lives as the butterfly or bat 
can, in a brood, conferring wings on what it grasps, as the 
airplant does. 


THE TUATERA 


Elsewhere, sea lizards— 
congregated so there is not room 

to step, with tails laid crisscross, alligator-style, among 
birds toddling in and out—are innocent of whom 

they neighbor. Bird-reptile social life is pleasing. The tuatera 


will tolerate a 
petrel in its den, and lays ten eggs 
or nine—the number laid by dragons since “a true dragon 
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has nine sons.” The frilled:lizard, the kind with no legs, 
and the three-horned chameleon, are non-serious ones that 
take to flight 


if you do not. In 
Copenhagen the principal door 
of the bourse is roofed by two pairs of dragons standing on 
their heads—twirled by the architect—so that the four 
green tails conspiring upright, symbolize four-fold security. 
Now, 
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where sapotons drop 
their nuts out on the stream, there is, as 
I have said, one of the quickest lizards in the world—the 
basilisk—that feeds on leaves and berries and has 
shade from palm-vines, ferns, and peperonias; or lies bask- 
ing on a 


horizontal branch 
from which sour-grass and orchids sprout. If 
best, he lets go, smites the water, and runs on it—a thing 
difficult for fingered feet. But when captured—stiff 
and somewhat heavy, like fresh putty on the hand—he is no 
longer 


the slight lizard that 
can stand in a receding flattened 
S—small, long, and vertically serpentine or, sagging, 
span the bushes in a fox’s bridge. Vines suspend 
the weight of something’s shadow fixed on silk. By the Chinese 
brush, eight green 


bands are painted on 
the tail—as piano-keys are barred 
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by five black strokes across the white. This octave of faulty 
decorum, hides the extraordinary lizard 
till night-fall, which is for man the basilisk whose look will 
kill; but is 


for lizards men can 
kill, the welcome dark—with the galloped 
ground-bass of the military drum, the squeak of bag-pipes 
and of bats. Hollow whistled monkey-notes disrupt 
the castanets. Taps from the back of the bow sound odd, on 
last year’s gourd, 


or when they touch the 
kettledrums—at which, for there’s no light, 
a scared frog screaming like a bird, leaps out from weeds in 
which 
it could have hid, with curves of the meteorite, 
the curve of whose diving no diver refutes. Upon spider- 


hands, with 


wide water-bug strokes, 

in jerks which express 

a regal and excellent awkwardness, 
the plumet portrays 

mythology’s wish 

to be interchangeably man and fish— 


travelling rapidly upward, as 
spiderclawed fingers can twang the 

bass strings of the harp, and with steps 
as articulate, make their way 

back to retirement, on strings that 
vibrate till the claws are spread flat. 
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Among tightened wires 

minute noises swell 

and change as in the woods’ acoustic shell 
they will, with trees as 

avenues of steel 

to veil invisibleness ears must feel— 


black opal emerald opal 

emerald—the prompt-delayed loud- 

low chromatic listened-for down- 

scale which Swinburne called in prose, the 
noiseless music that hangs about 

the serpent when it stirs or springs. 


No anonymous 
nightingale sings in a swamp, fed on 
sound from porcupine-quilled palm-trees blurring at the edge, 
that 
rattle like the rain. This is our Tower-of-London 
jewel that the Spaniards failed to see, among the feather 
capes and hawk’s- 


head moths and black-chinned 
humming-birds: the innocent, rare, gold- 
defending dragon, that as you look, begins to be a 
nervous naked sword on little feet, with three-fold 
separate flame above the hilt, inhabiting fringe equadistant 


from itself, of white 
fire eating into air. Thus nested 
in the phosphorescent alligator that copies each 
digression of the shape, he pants and settles—head 
up and eyes black as the molested bird’s, with look of 
whetted fierceness, 
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in what is merely 
breathing and recoiling from the hand. 

Thinking himself hid among the yet unfound jade axeheads, 
silver jaguars and bats, and amethysts and 

polished iron, gold in a ten-ton chain, and pearls the size of 


pigeon-eggs, 


he is alive there 
in his basilisk cocoon beneath 
the one of lizard green; his quicksilver ferocity 
quenched in the rustle of his fall into the sheath 
which is the shattering sudden splash that marks his tem- 
porary loss. 


Matthew B. Brady 
1823-1896 


Charles Flato 


AT THE height of a successful photographic-portrait career 
Matthew Brady suddenly deserted the florid homespun society 
of New York and Washington of the mid-nineteenth century 
for the more animated scenes taking place on the banks of a 
little stream in Virginia called Bull Run. Subsequently, for 
four years, he remained at his post, following the undulat- 
ing movement of the armies in the field, observing, recording 
with his camera and perceiving with a genius no less objective 
than his lens the presence of form and order and the deeper 
meaning of reality in the midst of a world that was become 
intensifiedly amorphous, confused and seeming unreal. His 
years at the front brought to Brady, as to Whitman, a height- 
ened sense of the beauty of struggle and of the commonality 
of mankind, and he came unawares into a comprehension of 
the universal. 

We have no recorded utterance or letter revealing the pur- 
pose of this truly singular person. He seems to have desired 
anonymity, and his personal history, in contradiction to the 
seeming single passion of his life for documenting, is with- 
out extensive documentation. He was born in 1823, at Cork, 
Ireland, it is thought, and he died in a street accident in New 
York in 1896. Mr. A. T. Stewart, the New York merchant, 
displayed an interest in Brady, a clerk in his establishment, 
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and he sent him to Paris in the company of Samuel F. B. 
Morse to study painting. But like so many students, Brady, 
like Degas, took a fancy to the “metallic beauty” that they 
discerned in the invention of M. Dageurre. When Brady re- 
turned to New York he opened one of the first of those photo- 
graphic studios, called “Dageurrian Parlors” in their day, 
that were to multiply with such rapidity. His work during 
this period is not above the run of commercial effort. It was 
not until he came to use the wet-plate that he emerges from 
the host of mediocre practicalities which within a few years 
after its discovery so debased the art of photography. 

Brady’s early portraits, of Barnum’s freaks, display a 
competence and a knowledge of the requirements of por- 
traiture that none of his contemporaries had. They leave his 
sitters free to assert themselves over the fashionable banalities 
of the day and they present themselves as persons of their 
time and temper ideally documented. 

But it is not with his early work that we are concerned in 
these brief notes. We are concerned with that ingenious project 
that resulted in the complete documentation of the Civil War. 
At the outbreak of the war Brady realized the graphic possi- 
bilities of photography, and leaving behind a profitable por- 
trait business he set out to be at the scene of hostilities. He 
is said to have approached his friend Lincoln (Brady had 
photographed him on several occasions with directness and 
sympathy) with the proposition that he make official records 
for the War Department archives. Lincoln refused to sponsor 
the plan, but he assisted with an amusing and helpful note 
that in a large scrawl read: “Pass Brady”. It gave to Brady 
a semi-ofhicial position that was highly advantageous in the 
matter of gaining entrance to and acquaintance with those 
places and persons that he deemed worth photographing. But 
he entered into the undertaking without financial aid, and 
the fact that it finally bankrupt him is beside the point ex- 
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cept to prove the often observed fact of the talent that Amer- 
ica has for withholding aid at the proper time. 

His lens opened, as it were, on the whole drama of the war. 
From the opening days at Bull Run to the wearisome finish he 
performed his task with impersonality and truthfulness, and 
working with skill and knowledge, and with a rapidity that 
is surprising when one remembers the cumberousness and 
crudity of his equipment, he emerged at the end of the war 
with some three thousand five hundred views of the war, an 
achievement that brought him neither fame nor financial re- 
ward but only an obscurity in which he unhappily remained 
the rest of his life. 

Clearly the whole body of his war work was journalistic in 
intent, though not the kind of the newspapers; rather some- 
thing less ephemeral and of a more profound order, more 
alike to Baudelaire’s “desire to present things as they are” — 
in the tragic full confluence of individuals and events. For you 
see in what he called his War Views a whole military world, 
a world that is active in awaiting death, resolute and, ap- 
propriately, silent. One looks upon soldiers mainly, in all 
attitudes, from the most heroic to the most incidental and 
everyday. There are battlefields littered with the disorder of 
death and of retreat, and towns are seen exposed in the semi- 
nakedness of pillage. We glimpse horses and wagons, gun 
and cannon; we stare long into the faces of leaders and spies. 
In fact all the romance of warfare, or more exactly the rather 
grubby efforts of a republic towards supplying the requisite 
splendor and pomp, all the sentimentality, the pathos, the 
patriotism, the war weariness of a rather bewildered North 
facing a rather bewildered enemy South is acutely observed 
and revealed. Moreover, he saw these things as no mere archi- 
vist sees them. In his pictorial reporting he transcends the 
event and the person, the physical fact and reality, enlivening 
them in a way that no written account can; no chronicle or 
narrative manages to so ably and forcefully express the epic 
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of the Civil War. We see a war as perhaps it was; half greek, 
half barbaric; half glorious, half horrible. From out the ma- 
terials of the workaday journalist he fashioned a record and 
a commentary that, like Tacitus, knows no friend, no enemy, 
but only seeks to be honest. 

This devotion to a many-sided actuality makes his work 
the valuable adjunct to history that it is. It is obvious that 
the past cannot lie before us directly; by a trick it can, 
dramatized, as Lord Macaulay managed it, give a specious 
air of present to events of the past; but finally the past cannot 
reexist for us objectively; we, face to face with the past, 
can only frame from out the accredited sources, the fewer 
perhaps the better, a subjective understanding. This is all we 
can know, in a manner as mediate as this. To push the natural- 
izing of history to its conclusion is to make of the past a 
continuous commemorative pageant or an enormous tomb of 
Lenin. This is the text-book effect, and, of course, it is a 
fallacious one. The practising historian too often loses sight 
of the fact that between the social or the political condition 
that made for the “cause” and the recorded fact in history, 
there is always the human element, a factor unpredictable 
and deceptive (I use unpredictable advisedly, for I assume 
we are discussing “live” history, history that is still a felt 
influence, and not history that is embalmed in official fluids). 
It is here precisely that the contribution of photography to 
history manifests itself. It presents to the historian without 
explanation or captious comment the physical reality of the 
person and the place, helping one to localize and particu- 
larize. Photographs, however, are of an interest from a 
biographical no less than from a historical point of view. 
Human beings lastly are far more important than elucidating 
factors in history; by themselves they have a greatness aside 
from the impressive structure of history. Brady’s remnants 
of the past offer within their limitations a standard for judg- 
ment, and after having viewed in the totality his series of 
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Civil War documents one can discern more clearly than previ- 
ously something of that past world and the people in it that 
made possible America’s’ single spiritual conflict. 

Brady as a photographer was not, though, consciously or 
solely the historical chronicler of an epoch, even though a 
good deal of the historical spirit would seem to be evident 
in his work. To accurately classify him you will have to dif- 
ferentiate from the classification that you would apply to a 
photographer interested wholly in artistic or technical con- 
siderations. Brady’s talents are of less specific and more di- 
versified nature. He is, to be sure, occasionally in his war 
scenes interested in fixing an historical moment or personage 
upon his plate, and, as with color lithographs, fashion plates 
and “period” book illustrations, however great our esthetic 
appreciation of such may finally be, our appreciation is not 
at all comparable to the greater value such things have for 
us in lending a truer historical perspective. But Brady once 
he had discharged his duty in that direction was not concerned 
with things of a pure photographic or artistic nature, but with 
a spirit that was more literary. He is really a delineator of 
manners, of the ephemeral and all the universal that it in- 
dicates. Yet his was no undisciplined naturalism, for he 
sought to make in all instances a selection of detail in an 
effort to strike a unity not of design but of effect. He placed 
object against contrasting object, idea as opposed to idea, 
in closer proximity than a less literary-minded artist would 
have allowed proper. Even in his pre-war portraits when he 
was engaged in solving technical matters and preoccupied 
with problems of the studio not unlike those of his contem- 
porary, David Octavius Hill, Brady saw his figures less as 
problems in patterns of light than as subjects, persons whom 
he allowed to dominate his art because of what he regarded 
of more importance, the person as a literary value. Almost 
never, contrary to the practice of Hill and even of Atget with 
whom he shared a love of the suggested durable in the pass- 
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ing trivial, is Brady given to a mental attitude suggestive of 
the subjective conscious artist. He was not precisely, and 
likely not in personal intent, an artist, but rather a man of 
the active, athletic world. Of that preéminently intellectual 
capacity to weigh and measure and to enclose the elements 
and the apprehension of the world about one in the strict 
classic terms of the abstract, he had none; he had a talent 
of a different, and no doubt lesser, order. He had a simple, 
commonplace, though not common, talent for observing. The 
world of people, as distinct from types, and of material things 
in their complete reality was his element, and it was his good 
fortune to live in a time of warfare, such a time being es- 
pecially favorable to his particular genius. As a delineator 
of the Comédie Humaine he had no desire, if he was aware of 
the possibility, to apply a personal dialectic, a subjective in- 
terpretation to the thing before him. What he saw he saw 
concretely, yet always with justice and with a degree of senti- 
ment apart from sentimentality; what he recorded he set down 
because it touched him, shocked his sensibilities or because 
the material intrigued him in a way that he was unable him- 
self to define further than apprehending in it certain elements 
of a possible picture, of space, perspective or of light, and 
they appealed to him. His photographs give one to understand 
that he regarded the accidentally seen externals of life, the 
complete surface statement, of a photographic, as well as 
human, sufficiency, to see and experience them in the vigor 
of living from which they took existence. For himself, he was 
content to be curious. 

But Brady managed to escape the pitfalls of mere literal- 
ness. For realistic rendering, it is true, while it can succeed 
conspicuously as documentation, and even as art in the way 
that Ingres succeeded, it can at other times and more gen- 
erally fail. Unorganized and uncontrolled it is as disorganized 
as life, the life that it views uncritically and unedited. How 
Brady avoided the rubbish heap of the many is quite un- 
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knowable. It might have been his skill in controlling that 
rather unhappy facile taskmaster, the camera, for his apti- 
tude for technical operation is at times amazing. Though work- 
ing with the crudest of equipment (although it is not definitely 
known, it is likely that he used the flat Chevalier lens 
commonly in use during his time), and under conditions in 
the field most adverse to the necessarily rapid development 
of the wet-plate, the quality and craftsmanship evident 
in his work is of a high order. In this respect, and in others, 
of composition and of form which I will not claim for Brady 
since he did not seem to pretend to them himself, they are 
exemplars in American photography. Contemporary photog- 
raphers might with profit again look at Brady; not that he 
could or should be imitated or that he is a source to be tapped, 
for technically they face different problems, but because they 
may be refreshed to see the enormous possibilities of sim- 
plicity and directness. 


Note: The photographs reproduced are from original prints in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Flato. They were printed by Brady after his plates had been 
deposited in the Signal Corps archives; that is, about 1875. 


The Meaning of Life 


Allen Tate 


THINK about it at will: there is that 
Which is the commentary and that other 
Thing which may be called the immaculate 
Conception of its essence in itself. 

It is necessary to distinguish the weights 
Of the two methods lest the first smother 
The second, the second be speechless without the first. 
I was saying this more briefly the other day 
But one must be explicit as well as brief. 
When I was a small boy I lived at home 
For nine years in that part of old Kaintuck 
Where the mountains fringe the Blue Grass. 
The old men shot at one another for luck; 
It made me think I was like none of them. 
At twelve I was determined to shoot only 
For honor; at twenty not to shoot at all; 

I know at thirty-three that one must shoot 
As often as one gets the rare chance: 

In killing there is more than commentary. 
The sense of proper decoration alters 

But there’s a kind of lust feeds on itself 
Unspoken to, unspeaking; subterranean 

As a black river full of eyeless fish 

Heavy with spawn; with a passion for time 
Longer than the arteries of a cave. 


Davos in Winter 


Albert J. Guerard, Jr. 


“THE Tableaux will be very good,” Madame Lowen said. 
She smiled down at me; her eyes sparkled through heavily 
painted lashes. “You'll enjoy that, Jimmy!” 

“Are they moving pictures?” I asked. I sat opposite Ma- 
dame Lowen. She was about thirty-five years old. Her hus- 
band lived in a chateau in Pau, and fished in southern Spain. 
Madame Lowen was a pretty woman with a flashing smile 
that became very tiring after a few minutes of watching it. 

“No, Jimmy. They’re real girls posing. They’re very 
pretty.” 

Madame Lowen’s daughter Rose was tuberculous. She lived 
at the Sanatorium Roma like myself, and knitted all day, and 
flirted with the bald-headed doctor, a Swiss from Zurich, and 
his French assistant. Whenever Rose’s letters to her mother 
became too full of the bald-headed doctor or his French assist- 
ant, Madame Lowen would come up from Paris to see Rose. 
She would stay for a week or so, and joke with Rose about the 
bald-headed doctor, and promise to take Rose to the Riviera 
in the spring, if her lungs cleared up. Madame Lowen knew 
that Rose wouldn’t get well, but it was nice for Rose to think 
of spring, and the ocean. Rose knew, of course, that she would 
never leave Davos. She wondered if she would be able to go 
back to Paris and Pau, even if she did get well. Her back, 
Rose thought, had curved permanently to the shape of her 
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liegestuhl. Her eyes would be blinded by any wider expan- 
sions than the narrow Davos valley, lying between two moun- 
tain ranges that meet in a pointed cone, and she knew that 
she would never become reconciled to a sunset without gold 
streaks on the Tinzenhorn, the sudden cold of evening, and 
coming in from the balcony to her warm Sanatorium room, 
and finding her glass of warm milk on the bed table. 

Madame Lowen was very thoughtful. She loved Rose a 
great deal, and sent her embroidered handkerchiefs at Christ- 
mas, and frequently took Beatrice and myself for sleigh rides 
down the Davos valley. Madame Lowen spoke often of her 
husband—very contemptuously at times. She thought it a 
grand joke that he loved her so much, and that he was so 
happy when she would go down to the castle in Pau for a 
week in the spring. It was very trying for Madame Lowen, be- 
cause her husband would always ask her about Rose, and 
Davos, and London, and Paris, and Pat. 

Pat was an engineering student at Cambridge. He played 
ice hockey, and came up each winter to Davos for the Stanley 
Cup competition. Pat was to become a Viscount, but he was 
never told this because Madame Lowen was afraid it would 
spoil him. He might become like his father and never do any- 
thing but fish in southern Spain. 

Madame Lowen loved children very much. That’s why she 
had prevailed on Mr. Howard, her escort, to take me with them 
to the Curhaus for the Tableaux. She had promised my mother 
they would send me right home after the Tableaux. Signor 
Tonelli and Lia Daranyi, the actress, had come with us, and 
they too were to go home right after the Tableaux, because 
Lia was in Davos for a rest cure, and had promised the bald- 
headed doctor to be in bed by eleven o’clock. 

“They say the Tableaux are very fine,” commented Mr. 


Howard. 
“Yes, they will be very good,” Madame Lowen agreed. 
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“Jimmy will like the Tableaux.”’ She smiled at me with her 
slightly yellow, laughing teeth. 

“There will be no dancing?” Lia Daranyi murmured. “I 
have not danced since Thursday. There will be just the 
Tableaux?” 

““There’s always the tables,” Tonelli said. 

“Oh, the tables! I have no luck with the tables. I come 
always to win a fortune, and always I lose. You must not 
tempt me to go to the tables.” Lia looked over Tonelli’s shoul- 
der, and watched the sparse few grouped around the long 
green roulette tables. They seemed very bored. There were 
few bets, for the Tableaux were to go on at nine o’clock, and 
the crowd from the Grand Hotel was just beginning to arrive. 

“One cannot always lose at the tables,” Mr. Howard said. 

“TI always lose,” Lia replied. 

“I won’t play tonight,”” Madame Lowen said. “I won 300 
francs at the casino at Cannes last month. I would be sure to 
lose now. Besides I am an old lady! Am I not an old lady, 
Paul?” She leaned over toward Mr. Howard. She smiled very 
broadly. Her laughing teeth seemed to fill her whole face. 
“You don’t answer!” she persisted. “You do think I’m an old 
lady!’? Madame Lowen shook a long, carmined finger at Mr. 
Howard and smiled again. 

“Mais non, Madame,” Tonelli said. “You are young, you 
are very young, Madame. Your eyes will never be old.” 

“Of course you are very young,” Mr. Howard said. “Of 
course.” He was very embarrassed. He knew he had said the 
wrong thing. 

“You’re beastly, Paul. You really are. You should be a 
Latin like Tonelli.” 

Mr. Howard winked at me, and sipped a little champagne 
from his glass. I was very happy and a little frightened be- 
cause they had poured a full glass of champagne for me. I 
picked up the glass and took a sip, holding the edge of the 
glass lightly against my lower lip as I had seen Lia Daranyi 
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do. Lia caught me looking at her over my glass, and she 
smiled at me. I felt suddenly hot and uncomfortable. But I 
kept on looking at her, because she had a nice, young smile, 
and not at all broad, and crusted, and yellow like Madame 
Lowen’s smile. I began to wish Madame Lowen had not come. 
I wished Tonelli and Mr. Howard had not come. I would have 
liked to have been alone with Lia Daranyi and her sweet, 
young smile and her thin white dress and silver slippers, her 
gleaming necklaces and her black eyes. I no longer felt un- 
comfortable, and I sipped some more of the champagne. I 
began to feel a little sleepy. I was nine years old. 

On the opposite side of the large salon from our table, 
the Tableaux had begun. The master of ceremonies, a dark 
Italian, was announcing the Tableaux in carefully articulated 
French. 

The first Tableau was the “Castle of Roses’’. The outline 
of the castle was already on the stage, a framework of deep, 
red roses, and a doorway of white roses. One by one the girls 
came through the white-bordered doorway. They wore slightly 
faded red tights with neckpieces and bracelets of white roses. 
I was disappointed in the castle, so I glanced at Lia Daranyi. 
She was smiling very faintly near the corners of her mouth. 
Just as the Tableau was completed she leaned over and whis- 
pered something to Tonelli. He smiled a quick, flashing smile, 
—then almost immediately his eyes regained their dark, im- 
passive stare. 

There were ten Tableaux in all, with intermissions of three 
or four minutes. I sat far back in my seat, so I could pretend 
to be watching the Tableaux, while I was really looking at 
Lia. She sat very still with her thinned lips slightly apart, 
her head tilted backward, her eyes so still, her breathing so 
quiet, that I once felt like leaning over and pinching her to see 
if she were alive. Signor Tonelli held her right hand during 
the last Tableau. He was still holding it when the lights went 
on. 
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“Well, did you like the Tableaux?” 

It was Madame Lowen. 

“They were fine,” I said. “They were really wonderful.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Howard. “They were very good.” 

“Did you really like them, Paul? Or are you just saying 
that? You know, Paul, you say much too much, and you’re not 
saying anything.” 

“Why shouldn’t I enjoy them?” Mr. Howard asked. 

“You wouldn’t. That’s all. You’re not an American like 
Jimmy. And you’re not a Latin like Tonelli.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“And you’re not an old lady like me, either. Old ladies 
like Tableaux.”’ She turned to me: “Do you think I look like 
an old lady, Jimmy?” 

I didn’t know what to say. Of course she wasn’t an old 
lady. She had red hair, and wore red on her lips, and often 
went to the Curhaus to dance. But I couldn’t say all that. I 
looked at Mr. Howard and then at Lia Daranyi. Lia smiled. 

“How old are you?” I asked. 

They all laughed, except Mr. Howard, who began to look 
uncomfortable again. 

“Oh, about seventy! 

I realized she was joking, and so I laughed too. I remem- 
bered that my mother had told me never to tell anyone her 
age. 

“Why don’t you say something, Paul? Am I seventy? Why 
don’t you say: ‘You’re more beautiful than ever’? That’s what 
my husband would say. My husband loves me, anyway, 
Paul.” 

I had never seen Madame Lowen act this way before. We 
were all a little embarrassed. Mr. Howard took out a silver 
cigarette case, and offered cigarettes to Madame Lowen, then 
to Lia Daranyi, and Tonelli. Lia was not supposed to smoke, 
I knew, but there was nothing I could say. I didn’t see why 
she shouldn’t smoke if she wanted to, anyway. Of course I 
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would have been much happier if she had not taken the 
cigarette. 

Lia looked very beautiful when she smoked, though. She 
kept the cigarette in her mouth for a long time; then, after 
removing it, she sat perfectly still for nearly a minute. Then 
she blew the smoke out of her nose in two thin, blue streams. 

A large crowd had gathered about each of the three roulette 
tables in the salon. Madame Lowen watched the players in- 
tently, leaning towards them with her elbows on the table. 
Mr. Howard noticed her watching the players. 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t like to play the tables?” Mr. 
Howard asked. 

“Tempter.” 

“Maybe you’ll win tonight.” 

“Smart boy. Only I wouldn’t. I won 300 francs at Cannes. 
Ill never win again.” 

“Madame is a pessimist,” Tonelli said. ““Won’t you play, 
Lia? 

“Oh, Toni, why should we walk to the tables. I am tired. 
Bring the tables here and I will play.” 

“Yes, Paul, go and help Toni bring the tables here. You’re 
a smart boy. Bring them here and I'll win.” 

“Ask the waiter if they'll let us.” 

Mr. Howard smiled broadly. He caught the eye of a passing 
waiter. 

“Garcon!” 

The waiter came up to the table holding a silver tray with 
four cocktails for the party at the next table. His brow was 
beaded with sweat, and he appeared to be in a hurry to serve 
the four cocktails. 

“Madame wishes you to have the gambling tables brought 
here. If you cannot do that. . . .” 

“Pardon, monsieur, je ne parle pas Anglais.” The waiter 
turned around and beckoned to another waiter leaning against 
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a pillar near a door to the kitchen. He came across the room 
quickly. 

“T speek Engleesh.” 

Mr. Howard hesitated a moment. He didn’t know whether 
he should repeat the joke about the gambling tables. 

“Madame wishes to have the gambling tables brought here. 
If you cannot do that we would like another bottle of cham- 
pagne.” 

“But what does Monsieur mean, ‘the gambling tables 
brought here’?”’ 

Mr. Howard’s face became very red. He looked at Madame 
Lowen. Madame Lowen laughed aloud. 

“Monsieur was joking,” Tonelli said. “You can leave the 
gambling tables in the salon. But you may bring the cham- 
pagne.” 

The waiter poured us each another glass of champagne. 
I held my breath for fear that having said: “Just a little bit” 
in front of my mother so often, I would do it again. But the 
waiter poured me nearly a full glass. Then he took the 
bottle away. I picked up the wine, and sipped it slowly. It was 
very mousseux. I could feel the bubbles flatten and burst 
against the back of my throat. It was sweet wine. Madame 
Lowen drank only sweet wine. 

Several times Mr. Howard began to say something to 
Madame Lowen, then would check himself, and the words 
would mingle in his mouth without meaning. Finally he 
turned to me, and put his hand on my shoulder. 

“Have you ever played roulette, Jimmy?” 

“No,” I answered. I had been quiet for so long now, watch- 
ing Lia out of the corner of my eye, and thinking how nice 
it would be if Lia and I were here alone, that when I said 
“No,” the sound of my voice startled me. 

“Fine,” Mr. Howard said. “You’d have beginner’s luck.” 
My heart jumped. Would they let me play for them? I could 
already feel money jingling in my pockets, and placing money 
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on the green carpet, and watching the little white ball bounc- 
ing about the revolving, many-colored wheel. 

“You’ve really said something at last, Paul. Smart boy. 
Let Jimmy play for me,” Madame Lowen said. 

“That would be lots of fun. It would be wonderful.” Mr. 
Howard explained to me how to play. I hardly listened to 
him because I had suddenly become so excited. Finally he 
reached into his pocket and took out five silver francs. He 
handed them to me and patted me on the hand. 

“‘Here’s hoping,” he said. 

“Thanks. Maybe I’ll make you a millionaire.” 

Then there was the soft, murmuring, sweet young voice: 

“T hope you win, Jeemy.” It was the first time Lia had 
spoken to me since we had entered the Curhaus. I didn’t 
know how to answer her. 

“Yes,”’ I said, and she smiled at me very softly. I knew 
now that I was in love with her, and I wondered what my 
mother would think about it. 

I smiled again, and then got up and walked through the 
tables, and down from the elevated portion of the room to 
the gambling tables. 

For quite a while I was too frightened to try a bet. I was 
fascinated by the silver coins, the bouncing white ball, and 
the smooth green carpet. An old man across the table from 
me smiled: 

“Bonsoir, jeune homme!” 

“Bonsoir,” I answered. I felt a little nervous as I spoke. 
The old man was very handsome, and had silken white hair. 
He looked like the paintings I had seen of retired generals. 

“Place your bets!” the croupier called. I put a silver franc 
on the 7 square, which was the closest one to me. I could rest 
my hand on it, as I watched the play. I became very excited 
as the croupier started to whirl the numbered wheel. “No 
more bets!” I spread my legs apart, and gripped the side of 
the table. The wheel went very fast for a few seconds, and 
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then began to slow up. I tried to follow the bouncing ball. 
While the wheel was still going quite fast the ball settled in 
one of the numbered grooves. The wheel came to a stop 
slowly. The ball was on number 4. 

It was all right. I hadn’t expected to win the first time. I 
was no longer shy about betting. I placed another franc on 
number 5. The ball stopped in the 13 groove. The next time 
I tried number 13. The ball stopped on 2. I was disappointed. 

I had only two francs left. I couldn’t decide whether to 
play them or not. I watched the next two games without plac- 
ing a bet. Each time I imagined that I had placed a bet on 
number 5, but the ball stopped on 8 and 11. 

They didn’t expect me to win, I reflected. The man who had 
bet on 11 had won seven francs. It’s worth a chance, I thought. 
Mr. Howard wouldn’t have given me five francs if he only 
wanted me to use three. I put a franc on number 11. The ball 
stopped at 8. Without hesitating I put another franc on 11. 
The ball stopped at 7. 

I felt suddenly very sleepy and empty, and wished I were 
home in bed. I looked around and saw Signor Tonelli lean- 
ing towards Lia Daranyi, and Madame Lowen laughing at Mr. 
Howard. I felt choked by smoke. A sweating waiter carrying 
a tray bumped into me. I wanted very much to be out in the 
cold winter night. I didn’t want to listen to Madame Lowen 
laughing; I didn’t want to say that I had lost the five francs. 
I walked slowly back to our table. 

That 7 square. No one ever played it. I had been standing 
right in front of it. It was out of reach of anyone else. Every- 
one’s eyes were on that little white bouncing ball during the 
game. I tried to put the thought out of my head. I came up 
to the table. They looked up at me expectantly. 

“T lost.” I sat down. I felt very hot, and I took a long 
drink of the champagne, nearly half a glass, and some of it 
slopped over my chin. I was very embarrassed. 
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“I’m afraid we’re none of us very good gamblers,” 
Madame Lowen said. 

I felt a little dizzy. I was afraid I had taken too much to 
drink. I had never been drunk. I wondered if I was drunk 
now. 

“Tt was because I wished him luck,” Lia said. “‘I am bad 
luck to anybody.” 

“Oh, no!” I replied. 

“One can’t win all the time,” Mr. Howard said reassur- 
ingly. I liked Mr. Howard. I wished Madame Lowen would 
not speak to him so contemptuously. I thought Madame 
Lowen’s husband must be something like Mr. Howard. I felt 
I would like Madame Lowen’s husband, who spent the year 
at Pau, hunting, or fishing in southern Spain. 

“If you'll give me another franc, Mr. Howard, I think I 
can win your money back.” I began to sweat on my fore- 
head. I shouldn’t have said that. I hadn’t thought of asking 
for more money. 

“We're not licked, are we, Jimmy?” Mr. Howard said 
cheerfully. He reached into his pocket and brought out five 
more francs. 

“Just one’ll be enough. I’ll win on the first one.”” Madame 
Lowen put her hand on my shoulder. 

“You can’t beat the game. Don’t you think you’ve played 
enough?” I felt very angry all over. I knew I could win. 
I would stand near to number 7. I would get Mr. Howard’s 
five francs back. 

“Let him try,” Mr. Howard said good-naturedly. “I think 
we'll come through this time.” 

I felt far more nervous than before as I walked down to 
the tables. I had to wait for a few minutes before I could get 
next to number 7. When I finally got there I saw that the old 
general who had said “Bonsoir” to me was still there. He 
seemed very amused that I had returned. He nudged the 
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man next to him, also white-haired, and nodded towards me. 
Then he whispered something. 

I had begun to sweat all over. I closed my eyes while 
standing there and I felt that all the people grouped around 
the table were watching me, but when I opened my eyes 
again I could see that they were all watching the little white 
bouncing ball. The wheel began to revolve faster and faster. 

“Place your bets, gentlemen!” 

The old man across the table placed a franc on number 
three. I held the franc piece under my hand and just on the 
edge of the table, ready to slip it on 7 if the ball stopped 
there. It stopped on 3. I closed my fist over the franc piece 
and put it back in my pocket. I kept doing this and the 
fourth time, the bouncing ball stopped on 7. I nearly bit 
through my lip as I took my hand off the coin. 

“The young man wins.” It was a fat Englishman near to 
the old general. They both smiled at me. I looked up 
nervously at the croupier. He pulled in the money of the 
losing bets, and pushed seven francs onto the 7 square. I 
picked them up and put them into my coat pocket. Nobody 
had seen me place the bet after the wheel had stopped. I 
wondered if I should try again. I couldn’t decide, so I 
walked around to one of the other tables for a few minutes, 
and then I came back to the table where I had been playing 
and resumed my place near the 7 square. 

I had to wait for at least ten minutes before the ball 
stopped on 7 again. 

“Qui gagne?” the croupier asked. He did not see my coin 
at first because it was so near to the edge of the table. 

“Toi,” I said. My voice sounded very frightened and un- 
natural. I wondered if anyone noticed this. 

“Extraordinaire!” 

“It’s the young man again.” 

The croupier looked up at me surprised, and then pushed 
eleven francs onto my square. Now I had eighteen. It seemed 
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to me to take an eternity to pick the coins up from the green 
felt. The croupier waited silently while I picked up the 
coins before revolving the wheel. 

“Place your bets, gentlemen.” 

Eighten francs. Three dollars . . . almost four. I looked 
up. Everyone was watching the wheel. I looked around at 
Madame Lowen, Mr. Howard, Lia, and Tonelli. They seemed 
to be looking for me in the crowd. 

“No more bets.” 

I ran my hands through the eighteen francs in my pocket. 
What would Lia think now? I heard the Englishman’s voice: 

“The seven again!” 

Without reflecting, without looking I fumbled in my 
pocket for a franc, and slipped it out on the felt square. 

I took my hand away and put it in my pocket again. I kept 
my eyes on the wheel. The Frenchman saw my coin. 

“Mais, c’est extraordinaire!”’ he said again. 

The croupier looked very surprised. “The young man 
again?” he asked, and started to push the money towards 
me. Then I heard the Englishman’s voice: 

“No, he cheated! Il n’a pas joué juste. He placed his bet 
after the wheel stopped.” 

The croupier looked up at me, his eyes bored into mine. 
I half looked away and saw out of the corner of my eye the 
old man’s face very red and angry. My life had stopped. 
The sweat was gone. I kept my eyes on the white ball resting 
in groove 7. I was unable to breathe. 

“Are you sure?” the croupier asked. He looked at me. 
His face was very grim. I tried to lift my eyes. Finally I 
was able to look him in the face. Everyone at the table was 
quiet. They were all staring at me. They all looked flushed 
and angry. 

“Isn’t that allowed?” My voice faltered badly. I didn’t 
know what to say next. The croupier threw his hands up in 
the air: 
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“What do you mean, ‘allowed’? You have not played to 
the rules. You have cheated!” 

I tried to look annoyed. I shrugged my shoulders. I felt 
very small. J still saw the angry flush on the old man’s face. 

“Well, if that’s cheating . . .” I had to get out of here. 
I looked around and couldn’t see our table. I shrugged again. 
The croupier was looking at the Englishman. The old man 
broke the silence finally with a volley of angry French. I 
turned around on my heel, and walked slowly through the 
tables. Was anyone following me? I couldn’t look around. 
I could only wait for the sound of a heavy footstep, and the 
weight of a hand on my shoulder. 

I reached the steps and looked around. No one had fol- 
lowed me. I could still see the flushed face of the old 
general. He was talking with the Englishman and gesticulat- 
ing extravagantly. But no one followed me. I was a small 
boy, after all. 

I felt less worried now. I walked back to our table and sat 
down. I didn’t say anything. I wanted them at first to think 
I had lost. 

“Well, Jimmy, did we take it on the chin?” It was Mr. 
Howard. 

“Not exactly.” I reached into my coat pocket and tried to 
pick up the eighteen francs in my hand. They kept slipping 
out, so I took out a handful and laid them on the table. 
Then I reached in and took out the rest. 

“Jimmy!” 

“Ces Américans!” Lia Daranyi said. She seemed to be 
very amused. 

“T knew I would win.” 

“How did you do it?” Madame Lowen asked. 

Then I really was much cleverer than the rest of them, 
because they always lost, except Madame Lowen, who once 
won 300 francs at Cannes. It was very clever to think of 
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not placing the bet until after the wheel had stopped re- 
volving. 

“J waited until I saw where the ball was going to stop. 
Then I placed my franc on the right square.” 

“But you didn’t wait until it stopped, Jimmy?” Madame 
Lowen asked. 

“Why, yes.” 

“But you can’t bet after the man says ‘No more bets. 

“Sure,” I answered. “Otherwise I wouldn’t have been able 
to win. I had to see which number was going to win.” 

“But that’s against the rules, Jimmy.” 

I smiled. It had been very clever to win the eighteen francs. 
I shrugged my shoulders, as I had seen Signor Tonelli do. 

“What of it?” I asked. “I won eighteen francs!” 

I picked up the eighteen francs and started to give them 
to Mr. Howard. 

““Here’s your money.” 

Mr. Howard smiled and patted my hand. 

“Why it’s yours, Jimmy. You won it!” 

“But you gave me the six francs.” Eighteen francs! It 
was four months’ allowance. 

“Please keep it,” Mr. Howard said. “Keep the six francs 
as a present from me. You won the rest.” 

I felt very happy. I put the eighteen francs back in my 
pocket. I would buy some flowers for mother. Maybe I would 
send some to Lia Daranyi. And I could buy some candy for 
Rose. 

Madame Lowen wagged a long finger at Tonelli. 

“You must take the children home, Toni. I promised to 
send them back after the Tableaux. You should have gone 
long ago!” 

“It’s only twelve-thirty,” Tonelli said. 

“That’s two hours too late,”” Madame Lowen said. “Mrs. 
Henry will be worried. Won’t she, Jimmy?” 
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Mother would be worried. She would wonder if the sleigh 
had been upset in a ditch. Yes, it was time to go. 

“Maybe we should go,” I said. Lia Daranyi looked an- 
noyed. “But I can go home alone,” I added. “There’s no 
need for anyone else to go.” 

“Your nurse will tell the doctor, Lia,” Madame Lowen 
said. “He might not let you go to the dancings Thursday.” 

“We don’t want to go now,” Lia said. “I’m not a child. 
Anyway, the doctor can’t tell me when to come or go. I’ll go 
to the dancings if I want.” She picked up her glass and held 
it against her lower lip. It was carefully painted. I wanted 
to touch her lip. It looked stiff and angry. 

“We might as well go,” Tonelli said. ““There is no dancing 
tonight. And the Tableaux are finished.” 

Neatly austere, very straight, Mr. Howard stood up. 

“TI hope we see you again soon,” he said. Signor Tonelli 
also stood up. It was over now. We would have to go. 

“T am treated like a child,” Lia Daranyi said. 

“You are a child,” Tonelli said. “A very beautiful, spoiled 
child.” 

Lia didn’t answer him. She stood up. 

“Mr. Howard wants to get rid of us. We'll have to go.” 
Lia smiled at Madame Lowen. Mr. Howard bent over Lia’s 
hand and kissed it. Then we were going. 

I walked over beside Madame Lowen. I shook hands with 
her. “I’ve had a wonderful time. The Tableaux were fine.” 

“T knew you’d enjoy the Tableaux,” Madame Lowen said. 
“‘T hope you'll always be lucky at roulette, too!”’ She put her 
arm around me. “I hope your mother won’t be angry. I 
wouldn’t tell her about how you won the eighteen francs.” 

I smiled at her. 

“Maybe I’d better not.” I went over and shook hands 
with Mr. Howard. I liked him very much. I was glad that 
Madame Lowen had stopped teasing him. I wondered if he 
liked Madame Lowen. 
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“Thanks for the six francs. It was wonderful. The roulette 
was lots of fun.” 

“Good night,” Tonelli said. 

“Good night!” 

“A demain!” 

We started out towards the main entrance at the other end 
of the salon. 

“It is very embétant to be treated like a child,” Lia Da- 
ranyi said. 

“C’est la vie!” 

We walked past the entrance to the bar. It was deserted 
except for the barman polishing glasses and two men in 
tuxedos sitting at one of the tables. They were drinking a 
dark drink in tall, thin glasses. 

“T won’t go home now,” Lia said. “Let’s go down to the 
bar.” 

“But Lia. The nurse will be very angry.” 

“Please, Toni. Just one porto. I am so sad and lonely. 
I need just one drink.” 

I felt very uncomfortable because Lia was feeling bad. 
I had had such an exciting time, and it had been so nice 
sipping the champagne and looking at Lia over the edge of 
the glass. 

“All right,” Tonelli said. “Just one porto.” 

We went in and skt down at a small table near to the 
two men in tuxedos. The barman came over and looked at us 
questioningly. 

“Two portos.” 

“What do you want, Jimmy?” Tonelli asked. 

“T don’t think I should take anything.” I didn’t want to 
come home feeling dizzy, and I was already feeling light- 
headed from the two glasses of champagne. 

“But, Jeemy,” Lia said. “Who cares what you should do? 
Let’s have three portos.” She smiled at me. Signor Tonelli 
winked at me. 
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“We'll both get drunk, won’t we, Jimmy?” I smiled back 
at him. I wondered how it felt to be really drunk, like a man 
I had seen carried across a bridge in Edinburgh. His paunchy 
body appeared caved in at several places; his chin leaned 
against his sagging chest as though about to bury itself. The 
whole lower portion of his face seemed detached from his 
eyes and his forehead. There were great hollows under his 
eyes. His face was sweating, and there was a scum of green- 
ish liquid spread thinly over his chin and cheeks, where he 
had spat up, and the vomit had not been washed away. I 
couldn’t imagine myself looking like that. 

“Have you ever been drunk, Jeemy?” Lia asked me. 

“No.” 

“Not even a little bit?” 

“Well, I felt a little drowsy once. It was after I had 
taken some beer in Munich.” 

“Munich?” 

“Munchen.” Tonelli explained. 

“Oh,” Lia said. She smiled at me again. I felt very good 
when she smiled at me, even though I knew she thought I was 
only a little boy, and was trying to be nice to me. It was 
surprising to me that this thought did not bother me more. 
My Aunt Lois was eleven years older than Uncle Thomas. I 
tried to figure how old Lia Daranyi would be when I was 
twenty years old. About twenty-nine, I supposed. Twenty- 
nine is not very old, I thought. Madame Lowen was much 
more than twenty-uine, but she still had red hair, and used 
lots of makeup, and went to dancings with other men besides 
her husband. 

The waiter came and laid down the three portos. I picked 
up mine and placed it against my lower lip as I had seen 
Lia do with the champagne. They picked up their glasses and 
touched them. I touched their glasses with mine. 

“Here’s to Jimmy, the American business man,” Tonelli 


said. Lia winked at me. I laughed. 
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“Sure,” I said. “The money just rolls in!” My right 
pocket with the eighteen francs felt much heavier than the 
left pocket. I wondered if they were still all there. I took a 
sip of the porto. I didn’t like it as well as the champagne. 
It had a sickly taste, and made me feel like coughing. 

Lia Daranyi almost closed her eyes as she held her glass 
against her lower lip. I knew she was looking out of them, 
but I could not see her eyes. 

They finished their portos. I suddenly realized I had 
almost dozed off with the porto glass against my lip, so I 
tried to drink the rest of the wine, but it was very strong and 
finally I left the glass about a third full. Signor Tonelli 
signalled to the barman, who came over and gave him the 
bill. I would have liked to have paid the bill, since I had 
won eighteen francs, but I felt too embarrassed to ask to 
do it. 

We got up and walked through a corner of the salon, and 
out into the main hallway of the Curhaus. The room was 
gaudily furnished, and there were big, comfortable looking 
chairs in the corners, and against the walls facing the street. 
It was very warm in the main hallway. 

I suddenly felt very drowsy. While Signor Tonelli and 
Lia Daranyi were at the check room, I sat down in one of 
the roomy armchairs. The eighteen francs jingled merrily as 
I sat down. I reached into my pocket and tried to count the 
coins without taking them out of my pocket, but they kept 
slipping out of my hand. 

“Tired, Jimmy?” It was Signor Tonelli. 

“No,” I said. “I feel fine.” 

Lia came up and took me by the arm. She held Tonelli 
with the other arm. She looked adorable in her white fur 
coat, and dainty silver slippers. 

“En avant!” she said. 

Arm in arm we walked out of the warm Curhaus lobby into 
the freezing Davos midnight. The street was still. Only a few 
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scattered figures moved silently on the white snow carpet. 
Above, the sky was clear and cold. It was a moonless night. 
The stars seemed held from above by invisible chains, always 
on the point of moving very suddenly out of their fixed paths 
—capable of astonishing collisions, and prepared to leave 
great streaks of white where they had travelled very swiftly 
a moment before, and where a moment later there would be 
only a deep blue emptiness. 

The horizon of sky and mountain would become deeper 
and wider than the eye could conceive—fantastic, impos- 
sible—where all had been ordered symmetry, gedmetric 
beauty... . 

Now, though nothing that moved could be seen, the night 
was like a summer silence, filled with far off sounds—a dog’s 
bark, a train’s whistle, a radio’s sudden intrusion. High above 
in the night we could hear the Schatzalp funicular climbing 
sturdily; there was a slushing sound as a horse attached to 
one of the taxi carriages shifted its weight from one foot to 
another; there was the cheerful sound of a cabman stamping 
up and down in front of the Curhaus door to keep warm. 
The cabman noticed us and drove his horse up to the door. 
Lia and Signor Tonelli sat in the back of the carriage. 

Signor Tonelli asked me if I wouldn’t like to sit with 
the cabman. 

“That would be fine.” 

Usually I asked the cabmen to let me drive the horses, 
but tonight I was tired and happy, and I felt like just sitting 
still with my eyes closed and listening to the sounds of the 
winter midnight. 

I heard the sounds of the horses’ hoofs, and the light crack 
of the cabman’s whip, and the sound of the wheels in the 
snow, and Signor Tonelli and Lia Daranyi talking very 
quietly. Once I looked around. Tonelli had his arm around 
Lia and was kissing her on the neck. Lia’s head was tilted 
far back, and she didn’t see me. I turned my head back again, 
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and closed my eyes. I tried to pick out the sound of Signor 
Tonelli kissing Lia Daranyi, but the sound of the wheels was 
too loud. I could always hear my father kiss my mother, 
even though I were in the next room, and the door was closed. 
I wondered if it were nicer to kiss silently or making a noise. 
I knew we would turn into the narrow road to the Sana- 
torium Roma soon, so I opened my eyes. There was only one 
lamp post between the main road and the Sanatorium, so 
the roadway was very dark. There were few sounds here. I 
could hear the horses breathing heavily and the rolling sounds 
of the carriage wheels, and the sound as the horses’ hoofs 
fell in a steady clack, shuffle, clack, shuffle. Once I heard 
Lia murmur “No, Toni,” and then a moment later we 
rounded the turn to the Sanatorium courtyard, and the snow 
looked very dirty in the light from the Sanatorium porch. 
We got out, and Signor Tonelli paid for the cab. The cabman 
took off his hat and bowed to Lia and Signor Tonelli, and 
then drove off. 

“T wonder if the nurse has gone to bed?” Lia murmured. 

“Tl come and protect you,” Tonelli said. 

“The light’s off,” Lia said. She pointed to her balcony on 
the second floor. “The nurse has gone to bed.” 

“Good,” Tonelli said. 

I also had my room on the second floor. Signor Tonelli 
lived at the Hotel National. We went up the stairway, because 
we were afraid the noise of the elevator would waken some- 
one. The long halls, still with their daytime sanitary smells, 
stretched endlessly into the darkness, in one direction towards 
the operating rooms, in the other towards the passageway to 
the house where the bald headed doctor and his mother lived. 

At the top of the stairs, Signor Tonelli turned to me and 
smiled. He put out his hand. I shook hands with him. 

“Good night, Jimmy. You brought us good luck tonight— 
maybe for all of us.” I smiled. 
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“You are going to be a beeg business man, Jeemy!” Lia 
said. She laughed pleasantly. 

“I hope so!” I said. They seemed to be waiting for me to 
go down the hall towards my room. “It was wonderful of 
you to bring me home,” I said. “And thanks for the porto.” 
I didn’t know what to say next, so I just nodded to Signor 
Tonelli. 

“Sleep tight, Jimmy,” he said. 

“Good night!” I answered. 

I felt that they were watching me as I walked down the 
hall to my room. I entered the room that I shared with my 
mother. I didn’t knock, and tried to keep very quiet and 
keep from waking her up. 

“Well, son.” It was her voice from the dark. “I thought 
you'd never get back. I was very worried.” 

“Oh, I’m fine.” I was sorry she had stayed awake. 

“Did you have a good time?”’ Mother asked. 

“It was wonderful. The Tableaux were fine. And, Mother: 
She was beautiful; she wore silver slippers and I came home 
with her.” 

Oi te 

coViegeas 

“‘She’s very beautiful,” Mother said. “They say she’s a 
fine actress. She’s coming to Hollywood next year, her nurse 
says.” 

“That'll be fine,” I said. “We'll all go down and see her 
in the movies.” 

“Of course,” Mother said. “And won’t you be proud, too, 
to have been to the Curhaus with her!” 

I started to undress. 

“Do you want me to help you,” Mother asked. She didn’t 
sound a bit sleepy. Usually, I had noticed, her voice, when 
she was aroused from sleep, would sound dull and tired for 
a few minutes, but now her voice sounded much as it would 
sound during the middle of the day. 
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“Tt’s all right, Mother. I can manage it fine.” 

I hung my coat on a chair near the foot of the bed. My 
mother heard the coins jingling in my pocket. 

“What’s in your pocket, Jimmy?” 

“Money,” I answered. I could hear Mother stiffen in bed. 

“How did you get it?” she asked. I tried to keep my voice 
even and calm as I answered: 

“Playing at roulette. I won eighteen francs.” 

“Jimmy!” 

“Mr. Howard urged me to do it. He gave me six francs.” 

“But how did you win, Jimmy?” 

“Well, he just gave me the six francs,” I answered. “Then 
I bet them, and . . . I just won. I was lucky . . .” I didn’t 
feel like explaining about not placing the bets until after the 
ball had stopped. I was very tired and I wanted to get to 
sleep. Maybe I would tell her in the morning. 

I said my prayers at the side of the bed, and then I kissed 
my mother good night. I got in bed beside her and very 
quickly fell asleep. 

Once I got up during the night. I knew I had been sleeping 
for several hours, because my head was clear and I felt 
refreshed. I put on my dressing gown and went to the bath- 
room. On the way back I had to pass Lia Daranyi’s and 
then Rose Lowen’s rooms. All but one of the hall lights had 
been turned off now, and the long, shadowed corridor was 
very dark. As I passed Lia’s room I noticed her light was on. 
I could see it come through cracks at the edges of the door 
and make tiny yellow shafts on the dark hall door. 

I wondered if Lia was a little tuberculous, or if she really 
was just taking a rest cure. As I passed Rose Lowen’s room, 
I thought of Rose sitting on her balcony talking to Madame 
Lowen and my mother, and knitting while she talked. 

I suddenly felt very thankful that I had gotten well, so 
that I could go to the Curhaus in the evenings, and maybe in 
the spring go back to Paris for a few months, and then 
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return to California in time for the opening of school. It 
must be very trying, I thought, to think of all those things, 
and know, like Rose, that you would never see them again. 

The next morning was bright and clear, but very cold. At 
breakfast I found out that Lia Daranyi was confined to her 
bed. The dining room was warm and cheerful, and all the 
patients were smiling and talking as they walked out of the 
room. They carried blue temperature charts under their 
arms, and were already looking forward to their morning 
walk. 

After breakfast I went into the salon, and looked at some 
English magazines for a while, and then about nine o’clock I 
walked down to the flower shop across the street from the 
Curhaus. I went inside and bought seventeen francs’ worth 
of roses for Lia. On the way home I bought a large Toblerone 
chocolate bar, and when I got back to the Sanatorium I still 
had fifty centimes left. 


Three Poems 


J. V. Cunningham 


OBSEQUIES FOR A POETESS 


Kathleen Tankersley Young, obit 1933 


THE candles gutter in her quiet room, 

And retrospect, returning through the sad 

Degrees of dusk that had o’ershadowed pain, 
Finds her Lethean source, th? unmemoried stream 
Of cold sensation. There, vain Sibyls, clothed 

In solemn ash, their hair dishevelled, weep 

The close of centuries where time like stanzas 
Stands in division, disposed, and none 

Dare chant antiphonal to that strain. Pale Aubrey 
Finds there his faint and final rest; there Dowson 
Pillows his fond head on each breast. For them 
And their compeers, our blind and exiled ghosts 
Which nightly gull us with oblivion, 

Weave we this garland of deciduous bloom 

With subtle thorn. Their verse, sepulchral, breathes 
A careless cent of flowers in late July, 

Too brief for pleasure, though its pleasure lie 
In skilled inconscience of its brevity. 


Three Poems 


WITH A COPY OF STEVENS’ HARMONIUM 


Receive a gift which more rewards myself 
Since living in this verse you live in me, 

Dazed with the mothless meaning of old lamps, 
For I am more than half what I have read. 

If gratitude so graciously becomes you, 
Receive me also whom my hostage taught 

His art of imprecise exactitude, 

Ageless as that Passion the mass resumes 
Though candles waste and rustle in the draft. 
They shade your face with tongues of my desire. 


You turn the pages and the choir intones, 

Delicately discordant, tuned out of tune, 

The Latin syllables to a Hartford pipe. 

Pardon, Cecilia, that in your seasoned loft 

Breathes from that ‘shouting Jesus’ thing, Harmonium, 
The Sunday Morning hymn of our unfaith. 


Faith is the bony flame whose flesh we are, 

As poets are the print that comprehends them. 
Print eats the page like Alexandria’s fire 

Leaving the scant phrase no scholar may emend, 
Yet here I found the unconjectured word, 

And it is God, and it is one with you. 


OUR LADY OF THE NIGHT 


This dry and lusty wind has stirred all night 

The tossing forest of one sleepless tree, 

And I, in waking vision, walked with her 

Whose hair hums to the motion of the forest 

And in the orbit of whose eyelids’ fall 

The clouds drift slowly from the starry wharves. 
I knew her body well yet could not speak, 
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For comprehension is a kind of silence, 

The last harmonic of all sound. Europa, 

Io, and Danie, their names are love 

Incarnate in the chronicles of love. 

I trace their sad initials which thy bark, 

Gaunt tree, may line with age but not efface, 

And carve her name with mine there. The tree is gnarled 
And puckered as a child that looks away 

And fumbles at the breast, prodigious infant 

Still sucking at the haggard teats of time, 

Radical change, the root of human woe. 

All choice is error, the tragical mistake, 

And you are mine because I name you mine. 

Kiss, then, in pledge of the imponderables 

That tilt the balance of eternity 

A leaf’s weight up and down. Though we must part 
While each dawn darkens on the fortunate wheel, 
The moon will not soften our names cut here 

Till every sheltering bird has fled her nest. 

They know the wind brings rain, and rain and wind 
Will smooth the outlines of our lettering 

To the simplicity of epitaph. 


Sergei Nechayev 
the ‘‘ Possessed”’ 


Max Nomad 


REVOLUTIONARY movements bring forth protagonists of 
the most different types. Savants like Marx, setting down 
scriptures for generations of revolutionists and pink poli- 
ticians, share their laurels with grandiloquent dandies like 
Lassalle; conspirators like Blanqui, forever defeated and 
imprisoned, behold the triumphs of. victorious insurgents like 
Garibaldi; titanic and confused heroes like Bakunin, are suc- 
ceeded by gentle and scholarly apostles like Kropotkin; ter- 
rorists like Sophia Perovskaya, combining the highest degree 
of feminine charm with unmatched courage, fall on the field 
to make place for statesmen like Lenin, who merged in his 
exceptional personality all that was best in Marx and Bakunin. 
And, finally, there is the unspeakable host of self-seeking 
adventurers, turncoats and condottieri of the Pilsudski, Mus- 
solini and Savinkov brand. 

Russia occupies first place both in the number of active 
revolutionists and in diversity of type. It is needless to say 
that this is due not to any peculiar characteristics of the 
Slavic soul. It was the result of the conditions prevailing un- 
der the Tsarist regime; conditions which drove all the more 
energetic and combative elements of the educated classes to 
active opposition against the existing system. 

The lives of the great Russian rebels have largely become 
known to the English reading public ever since Stepniak in 
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his Underground Russia presented a portrait gallery of the 
famous “Nihilists” of the early eighties. Biographies or auto- 
biographies of Herzen, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Figner, Lenin 
and Trotsky, have portrayed the various aspects of the strug- 
gle waged by the Russian intelligentsia all through the nine- 
teenth and the early part of the twentieth century. One man’s 
life, however, has been largely ignored, though his name is 
inseparably and most prominently connected with the early 
history of the Russian as well as of the international revolu- 
tionary movement. It was Sergei Nechayev—the hero of 
Dostoyevsky’s Possessed—who achieved a scandalous Euro- 
pean celebrity two generations ago. 

Nechayev’s immortality is based neither upon his contri- 
butions to socialist or anarchist thought, which were nil, nor 
upon his actual achievements in organizing the revolutionary 
struggle. It is based exclusively upon the peculiar code of 
ethics which he applied to his revolutionary activities, al- 
though personally he was as disinterested as only an ascetic 
fanatic can be. It was a code of ethics drawn from Machia- 
velli and the disciples of Loyola and Escobar; a code which 
since time immemorial has been practiced by all govern- 
ments and all statesmen; which permits the murder of one’s 
own consuls and missionaries or the blowing up of one’s own 
battleships in order to have a righteous pretext for war; 
which finds it expedient to burn public buildings in order to 
create electoral landslides; or which justifies the slandering 
and terrorizing of all dissenters within one’s own ranks in 
order to create perfect unanimity in favor of a particular 
leader and his coterie. 

It was because of this code of ethics that Nechayev was 
distrusted and shunned by the followers of Marx and Baku- 
nin alike. Even his martyr’s death after a ten years’ agony 
in the world’s most horrible dungeon; the unexampled cour- 
age and endurance with which he bore his merciless fate, did 
not for decades remove the stain upon his reputation. And it 
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looked almost as if the demonic little school teacher and 
master conspirator had been doomed to remain forever in 
the most shameful corner of the rebels’ Inferno. 


The “‘Servant Girl’s Son’ 


Sergei Nechayev was not a scion of the landed nobility or 
of the upper middle classes, as were most of the rebels born 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. He was a “‘servant- 
girl’s-son” to use the contemptuous expression which a few 
decades later a Tsarist minister was to apply to all university 
students of plebeian origin. Born in 1847, in the family of 
a former serf, he spent a joyless boyhood in the village of 
Ivanovo—now the “Soviet Manchester” Ivanovo-Voznessensk 
—helping his father in his double occupation as waiter and 
sign-painter. The friendly assistance of a local private school 
teacher and of a kind-hearted man of letters enabled him to 
acquire the knowledge necessary for passing a public school 
teacher’s examination. At the age of twenty he was instructor 
of religion in a parochial school in St. Petersburg. However, 
it was not in the Scriptures that he was seeking inspiration. 

It was apparently not an accident that one of the world’s 
most fanatical revolutionists started his career as a servant 
of God, even though he was not ordained. Thomas Miinzer, 
the courageous leader of the German Peasants’ War in the 
early sixteenth century, was a preacher of the gospel. And 
so was the unfortunate French curate Jean Meslier of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, whose famous 
Testament had given the shivers to Voltaire with its desperate 
protest against the power of the clergy, the nobility, the 
bureaucracy and the rising capitalist bourgeoisie. The two 
sinister arch-traitors of the French Revolution, Fouché and 
Talleyrand, had come from the bosom of the Church. But so 
had also Jacques Roux, the leader of the “Enragés”, who 
was too radical for Robespierre and had to pay with his life 
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for his non-conformity. In modern times one of the most 
celebrated champions of anarchism, Domela Nieuwenhuis, 
had been preacher at the court of the Queen of Holland, while 
his comrade Sebastien Faure, one of France’s greatest orators, 
started his career as a pupil in a Jesuit theological seminary. 
And so did Stalin who, born about the time of Nechayev’s 
death, seems to have inherited all of his energy and deter- 
mination. 

At the time of Nechayev’s birth a number of intellectuals, 
writers, teachers and government officials of middle rank, 
were studying western ideas (hence the name of “Westerniz- 
ers”) whose application to Russia they expected would result 
in the rebirth of their country. The most radical section of 
those intellectuals who were interested in the democratization 
of the country expressed its dissatisfaction through the forma- 
tion of various circles to which the name of “Petrashevtzy” 
was applied—after Petrashevsky, an official in the Foreign 
Office who was one of its most prominent members. They 
sympathized with the “Westernizers”; they opposed serfdom 
and censorship; and they discussed various socialist and com- 
munist theories then current in France. But though they had 
connections in many other cities besides St. Petersburg, they 
apparently felt much too weak to start any activity that would 
openly challenge the Tsar’s authority. It was a “conspiracy of 
ideas” rather than anything else, as was admitted by the 
Government Commission in charge of the investigation and 
of the prosecution. 

Nicholas I was merciless even to the most harmless mani- 
festations of non-conformist thought. Twenty-one of the most 
prominent members of the circles were condemned to death, 
and at the very last moment pardoned to various terms of 
penal servitude. Fedor Dostoyevsky was one of the doomed 
men. It was from the agonies of a near-execution, coupled 
with the years of his penal servitude and exile, that he drew 
that deep hatred for the revolutionists and for western ideas 
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in general, which is one of the peculiarities of the great 
writer’s none too generous character. And it was the trial of 
Nechayev’s followers, held twenty-three years later, which 
was to inspire him to write his most reactionary opus, the 
Possessed, whose hero, Verkhovensky, was a vicious carica- 
ture of the young fanatic. 

The condemnation of the “Petrashevtzy” was followed by 
nearly a decade of graveyard silence. The only free Russian 
voice heard at the time, particularly during the later fifties, 
was that of Alexander Herzen who, from his exile in Lon- 
don, published his famous Kolokol (Bell) which was widely 
though secretly spread through Russia. His program was far 
from extreme. It demanded chiefly the abolition of serfdom 
and of the censorship, and the introduction of trial by jury. 
After the revolution of 1848, which he had witnessed in 
Paris, Herzen had become a frightened and disappointed 
liberal. 

The early sixties saw a general revival of opposition 
against the existing system. Most active among the dissatis- 
fied elements were the intellectuals. Their number had been 
growing since the fifties, when the universities had become 
accessible to the offspring of the lower middle classes, simul- 
taneously with the partial removal of the restrictions govern- 
ing the admission of women. 

The opposition of the young intelligentsia expressed itself 
in two essentially different forms. One section was inclined 
to declare war upon existing conditions in the realm of the 
spirit only. These were mostly sons and daughters of the 
nobility who wished for a fuller life freed from the encum- 
brance of outlived prejudices. The philosophy they developed 
under the influence of western thinkers was a sort of indi- 
vidualist anarchism altogether remote from any political or 
economic aspirations. The great Russian novelist Turgeniev 
had dubbed that current ‘‘Nihilism”, and Bazarov, the hero 
of his Fathers and Sons was the typical representative of 
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those early “‘Nihilists”—a designation which through a mis- 
understanding was to be connected later with an altogether 
different type—the Russian terrorists of the late seventies 
and the early eighties. 

However, the less fortunate sons of the lower middle 
classes, or the more energetic or far-seeing sons of the privi- 
leged gentry, were not satisfied with a mere platonic gesture 
of intellectual revolt for a “fuller life”. As a result, a number 
of organizations had sprung up ever since 1861, some of 
them demanding the introduction of radical, democratic re- 
forms, while others spoke openly of “an immediate revolu- 
tion, a bloody and implacable revolution which is bound to 
change fundamentally the whole basis of existing society and 
to crush the adherents of the present system”’.* The destruc- 
tion of these organizations by the police and the arrest of 
their most prominent members did not prevent the forma- 
tion of new ones and only contributed towards making them 
more radical and more determined. Such was for instance 
a group of students formed in Moscow in 1863 which later 
assumed the name “Organization”. It propagated a vague 
program of social revolution that was to transfer the land to 
the peasants and the factories and workshops to the workers 
—these “maximalist” demands being at bottom merely 
poetical embellishments of their aspirations towards political 
democracy. To obtain funds for their activities they planned 
hold-ups of mail-trains and similar ventures. One of the mem- 
bers even declared his readiness to poison his own father and 
to donate his estate to the cause. In 1866 another member of 
the group, a young nobleman, named Karakozov, made an 
attempt to kill the Tsar. 


Anarchist or Blanquist? 


In the second half of 1868 the students enrolled at the 


* From an appeal issued in 1862 under the title of “Young Russia”. 
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University of St. Petersburg were greatly agitated. The great 
majority of them were impecunious and lived in a state of 
chronic want. The organization of mutual aid societies, of 
cooperative dining rooms, was of paramount importance to 
them. And so was likewise the right to constitute fraternities 
and to call meetings. However, the authorities were not will- 
ing to permit any activities of this kind which they viewed as 
a concession to western, democratic principles. 

It was at that time that Nechayev registered at the Univer- 
sity as an unclassified student. Four years before he had be- 
gun to read essays dealing with the French revolution, with 
early socialist theories and with American history. From 
these he absorbed a mixture of those revolutionary, socialist 
and democratic ideas which were to become the groundwork 
of his intellectual equipment. 

Having entered University, he soon became leader of the 
radical wing of the malcontent youths who were eager to fight 
for more than the harmless organization of mutual aid socie- 
ties and cooperative dining rooms. What his own conceptions 
were at that time he would himself have been at a loss to say. 
During that year there was active in St. Petersburg a group of 
young intellectuals which included two men who were later 
to become famous: Vladimir Cherkezov, who in 1866 had 
been implicated in the Karakozov affair, and Peter Tkachev, 
a brilliant young journalist. Cherkezov subsequently became 
well known as an anarchist writer, while Tkachev went down 
in Russian history as the first Russian advocate of Blanqui’s 
gospel of revolutionary dictatorship—a sort of bolshevism 
with the Marxist verbiage omitted. Nechayev who joined that 
group was forever to remain under the influence of the ap- 
parently contradictory ideologies of the two men. . . . 

A student had recommended Nechayev to the circle as “a 
real revolutionist, a peasant who has preserved all the serf’s 
hatred against the masters.” At first his lowly origin and the 
burning hatred for the existing system, radiating from his 
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entire being, seem to have been the only features that com- 
manded the respect of his fellow-malcontents. For from the 
descriptions given by those who met him at that time it ap- 
pears that he had no particularly distinguishing traits; he 
was a slight youth, with thick blond hair and coarse but by 
no means repellent features; he was neither strong physically, 
nor brilliant in any respect, and his intellectual equipment 
was scant. Only later did his associates become aware of his 
tremendous energy which transformed his hatred into deeds, 
while they, for the most part, were content to dream, talk or 
write. 

He was not an eloquent speaker. “A revolutionist of the 
deed and not of the word”—to use the expression of Spaso- 
vich, the great Russian barrister, at the trial of Nechayev’s 
followers in 1871—he seldom spoke at students’ meetings. 
From the recollections of his contemporary, the anarchist 
writer Cherkezov, it appears that at those meetings the young 
teacher would sit quietly in the corner, only to jump up sud- 
denly, as if inspired by the Holy Ghost of revolt. In abrupt 
phrases he would echo the idea, then launched by Bakunin, 
that it was necessary to “go among the people” and to break 
all relations with bourgeois society. And—as if visualizing 
himself in the midst of a bloody civil war—he would call 
upon the youths to kill as many enemies as possible, govern- 
ment officials, army officers, and so on. His uncouth style of 
oratory attracted some and altogether subjected them to the 
will of the powerful personality behind it; while its wild 
fanaticism seems to have repelled those who were of a less 
determined disposition. 

He had been greatly impressed by the first issue of the 
Narodnoye Delo (The People’s Cause) in which Bakunin, 
most celebrated of Russian revolutionists, had laid down his 
anarchist views. The gist of that philosophy, as formulated 
by the great exile, was simple enough. It postulated the im- 
mediate abolition of the State, whereupon the land and all 
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instruments of production were to be taken over by agricul- 
tural communes and workers’ associations, respectively. 
These were the ideas preached by Nechayev to his fellow 
students. For they emanated from the man whose name at 
that time was surrounded by a glamour comparable only to 
that of Lenin half a century later. 

However, while his conscious mind was thinking and 
preaching Bakunin’s anarchism, deep in his subconscious 
another intellectual influence was taking hold of his spirit. 
With other students he was reading the famous Lanterne, the 
republican paper published by Henri Rochefort, the im- 
placable foe of the Second Empire. It was through this pub- 
lication, no doubt, that he became familiar with the heroic, 
underground struggle waged by the French intellectual 
déclassés against the absolutism of Napoleon III, and with 
the name of the martyred leader of those revolutionists, 
Auguste Blanqui who spent most of his long life behind prison 
walls. He read also the history of the “Conspiracy for Equal- 
ity” headed by Gracchus Babeuf, first protagonist of a com- 
munist dictatorship, who had laid down his head on the 
guillotine two years before the great Corsican, by his coup 
d’etat, took over the inheritance of the French Revolution. 
The life of Babeuf greatly moved some of the members of 
the circle. According to one of Nechayev’s comrades of that 
period, the young men began to talk about forming a political 
organization. From Babeuf the way leads direct to Blanqui, 
and from Blanqui to the early Marx, and then to Lenin. 
Nechayev’s reading matter during this formative stage also 
included a police report about a secret Polish organization 
formed in St. Petersburg in connection with the Polish insur- 
rection of 1863. This organization was headed by a ruling 
group of four members; each of these four was to form 
around himself another group of five, and so on. The whole 
scheme closely resembled the conspiracies organized by 
Blanqui during the thirties and the subsequent decades. And, 
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last but not least, there was the influence of Peter Tkachev, 
most brilliant member of the group, then working out his 
philosophy which was to become the early Russian replica 
of Blanquism; that gospel which visualized the revolutionary 
process as the seizure of power by a determined minority of 
conspirators, followed by the establishment of a dictatorship 
by the victorious revolutionary party. Once in the possession 
of power, the new incumbents were to abolish all the reac- 
tionary institutions of the past and to proceed gradually with 
the establishment of socialism. How this was to be done did 
not trouble them. They considered all questions as to what 
was to be done after the revolution as idle talk. Nor did they 
seek the support of the working class. The overthrow was to 
be effected by the revolutionary conspirators in the interest 
of the masses. If the followers of that gospel ever faced the 
objection that a revolution of this kind was more than likely 
to turn out to be a revolution in the sole interest of the revo- 
lutionists, they contemptuously ignored it. 


The “Committee of Action” 


The members of the Petersburg circle, and particularly 
Nechayev, saw in the students’ agitation an opportunity for 
starting a movement on a larger scale. There was a general 
expectation that February 20, 1870, the ninth anniversary 
of the “emancipation” of the serfs would be the signal for a 
nation-wide uprising. On that date the peasants whom the 
provisions of the emancipation act had left highly dissatis- 
fied, expected a new distribution of land. To make their par- 
ticipation or leadership in that forthcoming revolution more 
effective Nechayev and his friends agreed that the student 
groups of the various universities should be embraced in one 
common network. All their activities were to be coordinated 
by a “Committee of Action” which sometimes was referred 
to as the “Central Committee” and also as “The Committee 
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of the Russian Revolutionary Party”. The historians of that 
period, and they are many, are still in complete disagree- 
ment as to whether this “Committee of Action” actually ex- 
isted, or whether it was still in the preparatory stage at the 
time when most of its members were arrested. 

The police soon became aware of the existence of a vast 
movement among the students of the capital. Through the 
initiative of the Petersburg group it had spread to Moscow 
as well. Turbulent meetings took place at the universities 
and in the Technological Institute, as a result of which these 
establishments were closed and many students disciplined by 
the University authorities. The police proceeded with numer- 
ous arrests. All original members of the group (the disputed 
“Committee of Action”) found themselves in prison except 
Nechayev. The latter had succeeded in escaping to Moscow 
which at that time was comparatively safe. 


The Making of a Hero 


Having escaped the police dragnet in the capital, Nechayev 
went to Moscow to make personal contacts with congenial ele- 
ments among the younger intellectuals. There he induced one 
of his newly won friends to give him his passport with which 
he could safely cross the frontier. 

His departure for Western Europe was not meant as a 
flight from persecution. Nor was it merely a sort of pilgrimage 
for the purpose of seeing Bakunin and the other grand old 
men of the radical emigration. It was meant as the real be- 
ginning of his revolutionary career. For he had no doubts 
that contact with Bakunin would enable him to return to his 
fellow malcontents with increased prestige. 

But visiting the great old hero of the Russian revolution 
was apparently not enough. He wanted to meet Bakunin on 
equal terms so to speak. So before he left Petersburg he per- 
petrated a “stunt” which started him on that career of decep- 
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tion and mystification which was to blacken his name for 
nearly two generations. Among Nechayev’s acquaintances in 
the capital there was a girl named Vera Zasulich who nine 
years later was to stir the world by firing the shot that in- 
augurated the terrorist (“Nihilist”) period of Russia’s revo- 
lutionary history. In March 1869 she received by mail a local 
letter containing a message written in Nechayev’s hand: “I 
am being taken to a fortress, I don’t know which. Let the 
comrades know about it. I hope to see them again; let them 
keep on working for the cause”. This note was enclosed in 
another one which was not signed and contained the following 
words: “When walking today on the Vassilievsky Island I 
saw a carriage conveying prisoners; a hand reached out of 
the window and dropped a note; at the same time | heard the 
following words: ‘If you are a student, deliver this to the 
indicated address’. I am a student and consider it my duty to 
comply with the request. Destroy my note.” A few of 
Nechayev’s most intimate comrades had been taken into the 
secret; the bulk of the students, to whom these notes were 
shown, believed them to be genuine. They also believed the 
story later spread by his friends that he had succeeded in 
escaping from the Fortress of St. Peter and Paul—a feat 
commonly held as impossible of achievement. 

Nechayev was sincerely convinced that such devices were 
necessary. The nascent revolutionary movement had no 
glamorous personality that could hold the various dispersed 
elements together. Michael Bakunin, though still the center 
of revolutionary activities, was too old to return to Russia 
and undertake the task of organizing an underground move- 
ment. Besides, he seemed to be more interested in Western 
Europe than in his own country. Another great man was neces- 
sary who would rally around himself all the potential forces 
of the growing Russian uprising. Nechayev had no doubt 
that he was that person. Even though he had neither the liter- 
ary gifts of Herzen nor the eloquence or the heroic past of 
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Bakunin. But young as he was, he realized that what was 
chiefly necessary for leadership was an iron will, of which 
he had more than any of his contemporaries, and the ability 
to enforce obedience upon all those who in one way or another 
could be useful to the revolutionary cause. To enforce that 
obedience he had to create around himself a halo of mystery 
and heroism which would automatically elevate him above 
his comrades. 

The story of his flight from the fortress was just as fantastic 
as the manner of informing his comrades of his alleged ar- 
rest. Nechayev’s friends, who apparently believed that their 
young movement needed a hero—even if he had to be manu- 
factured—spread the story that he had “put on the coat of 
some general and [soon afterwards] found himself in Mos- 
cow’. Just like that. . . . Then a further story was invented 
to the effect that after he had left Moscow he was arrested 
again, this time somewhere in Southern Russia. On that occa- 
sion he allegedly freed himself by pushing away one of the 
guards and an official. Nechayev was a frail youth, while the 
Russian “gendarmes” were as a rule six-footers. Yet the tale 
was believed. 

The actual grain of truth beneath all these legends has 
never been definitely established. Nechayev, naturally enough, 
was not very talkative about it. But it seems that during the 
student disturbances, and the subsequent arrests in the capital, 
he was called to a police station. A student in whose room a 
meeting had been held, was questioned by the authorities and 
inadvertently betrayed Nechayev as the one to whom he had 
lent his room. The latter was able to leave the police station 
on the same day, either through the absent-mindedness of an 
official, or because the interrogatory aroused no suspicions of 
the important part he had played in the movement. But 
Nechayev was warned and left immediately for Moscow. Of 
such stuff many a heroic myth has been made. 
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In March 1869 Nechayev arrived safely in Geneva, head- 
quarters of Russia’s revolutionary emigrants. Michael 
Bakunin, hero and veteran of the revolutionary movement 
for the past thirty years, was greatly impressed by the “tiger 
cub” as he called his energetic disciple. A curious relation- 
ship developed between the aging Bakunin, the rebel who 
had left his country forever, and the twenty-two-year-old boy 
who was soon to return and who firmly hoped to succeed 
where his predecessors had failed. It was comparable to a 
sort of business partnership between a capitalist and an execu- 
tive where each of the partners expects to dominate the other. 
There was of course no capital in the vulgar sense, for neither 
of them had any money, and Bakunin, the “capitalist” in the 
case, had always lived on the bounty of rich friends. But he 
had his glorious past, his genuine halo of heroism which no 
one could dispute, his erudition, his eloquence and his facile 
pen—all of which, to a certain extent, constituted a sort of 
capital stock for creating a movement. The young tiger could 
boast of none of these qualifications. But he was possessed of 
an energy and a contempt for danger in which no one could 
outdo him. Bakunin was enraptured at the idea that here at 
last he had found the real revolutionist who under his intel- 
lectual guidance would change the face of his country and 
give it the imprint of his, Bakunin’s, spirit. 

One of the legends which the young man told Bakunin 
concerned the existence of the “Committee of Action” that 
was supposed to direct all the revolutionary activities in Rus- 
sia. That Committee no longer existed; in fact, before it was 
formally constituted, all its members except Nechayev had 
been arrested in connection with the student movement. 
Whether Bakunin actually believed in its existence, or whether 
for the good of the cause, for the prestige of his own “party” 
so to speak, he considered the maintenance of such fiction as 
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politically expedient, will probably never be established. At 
any rate, documents are extant proving that during his 
Nechayev period Bakunin resorted to mystifications just as 
much as his disciple. When after a few months’ stay in Swit- 
zerland the “tiger cub” was about to return to Russia, Bakunin 
issued to him a signed certificate to the effect that “the bearer 
is one of the trusted representatives of the Russian section 
of the Revolutionary World Union, No. 2771”. That cer- 
tificate bore a seal, in French, containing the words “European 
Revolutionary Alliance. General Committee”. The document 
was meant to increase the prestige of the youthful emissary 
in the eyes of the Russian students. “Number 2771,” as the 
Marxist historian Steklov* correctly remarks, was to create 
the impression that there were very many agents like 
Nechayev, while the high-sounding name (or rather names) 
of the organization were meant to suggest that this was the 
famous International Workingmen’s Associationt of which 
the Russians had only a very dim notion. In fact, however, 
the “Revolutionary World Union” and the “European Revo- 
lutionary Alliance” were unmitigated inventions, pompous 
titles representing nothing and nobody but Bakunin himself. 
True, there was the so-called “Alliance of Socialist Democ- 
racy” an international organization, partly open and partly 
secret, of Bakunin’s followers, which was out to conquer the 
International for the cause of Bakunism; but the titles on the 
Russian document did not refer to that organization. For 
reasons of his own, Bakunin wanted to have no Russian sec- 
tion of the “Alliance”. And so he created or rather invented 
a separate revolutionary organization for his own country. 

Nechayev himself was greatly impressed by the feverish 
activity of Bakunin’s followers in Western Europe. He ex- 
pressed his enthusiasm in a letter to some friends in Peters- 


* Steklov’s extensive biography of Bakunin (4 vols.) is a rich source of 
material about Russia’s early revolutionary history. 
+ The “First International” whose moving spirit was Marx. 
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burg telling them that “the work is seething here; a soup is 
brewing such as all Europe will be unable to gulp down”. It 
was both foolish and ruthless to write in this way to Russia. 
The letter was read by the postal censorship and the recipients 
were immediately arrested. With the same utter disregard of 
other people’s safety he sent revolutionary publications to 
various persons whose names he had been able to get hold 
of. As a result 560 mail items, either pamphlets printed in 
Geneva or personal letters written by Nechayev, were seized 
by the authorities between March and August 1869, involv- 
ing 387 persons in Petersburg alone. If he got no reply, the 
anarchist historian Max Nettlau* reports, Bakunin’s disciple 
“had the pleasant habit of writing coarse letters, crudely ad- 
monishing the recipients, accusing them of cowardice, and 
inquiring why they did not answer him”. This behavior was 
prompted not so much by lack of intelligence as by the well- 
calculated fanatical determination to compromise people, to 
get them into trouble with the police and thus to push them, 
even against their will, into the ranks of the open enemies of 
the existing regime. This was part of that system of complete 
disregard for any tenets of simple decency and fairness in 
his attitude towards other human beings, which went down 
in Russian revolutionary history under the name of 
““Nechayevshchina” (Nechayevism). 

Funds were necessary to print the revolutionary literature 
which Bakunin and Nechayev intended to issue in the Russian 
language. The money was supplied from a sum, amounting to 
20,000 francs which a Russian student named Bakhmetiev 
had left with Alexander Herzen in 1858. In that year, 
Bakhmetiev, a young student who must have carried in his 
breast a tragedy of his own, emigrated to the Marquesas 
Islands with the intention of founding a communist colony. 


* Dr. Max Nettlau is the author of a vast biography of Bakunin, generally 
considered as the standard work on the subject. The author of the present 
article is indebted to this conscientious historian for a number of details 
concerning Nechayev, which hitherto have not appeared in print. 
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Half of his fortune he left with the venerated dean of Rus- 
sian revolutionists, empowering him to use it for the cause of 
revolution as he should see fit. The money was safely de- 
posited and had been bearing compound interest for eleven 
years when young Nechayev came to claim it. Herzen would 
have nothing to do with Nechayev whom he did not like even 
though he was greatly impressed by him. Yet he gave him 
indirectly half of the original amount, by transferring 10,000 
francs to the poet Ogarev, Herzen’s alter ego, who at that 
time was greatly under the influence of Bakunin. 


Nechayev or Bakunin? 


The literature published during these months of Nechayev’s 
first sojourn in Switzerland (March to August 1869) has 
been the subject of endless controversies between Marxist and 
Bakunist historians. Only three of these eight publications 
were signed, bearing the names of Ogarev, Bakunin and 
Nechayev, respectively. Ogarev’s signed opus was a poem 
entitled “The Student” describing the Passion of a Russian 
youth, who, a son of the people, fought for the rights of the 
downtrodden, suffered persecution and finally died in prison 
in Siberia. A moving poem, written in the style of a folk 
ballad so as to become the heroic epic of a martyr of liberty. 
Originally it had been dedicated to a personal friend of 
Ogarev, but Bakunin induced the poet to dedicate it “to my 
young friend Nechayev’”. The implication was obvious—the 
“noble adventurer”, as Bakunin sometimes called his disci- 
ple, was officially canonized as a martyr when he was still 
twenty-two and had not seen a single day in prison. Shortly 
afterwards, Nechayev, no doubt to strengthen the impression 
produced by the poem, began to spread the news of his own 
death. 

However, a poetical canonization was apparently not 
enough for the successful creation of a cult. Contradictory as 
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it may sound, the poem was soon followed by an appeal to 
the students of the higher educational institutions of St. 
Petersburg—signed by the same Nechayev. In a personal 
tone, reminding one almost of the traditional “To My Peo- 
ple” messages of royalty, he wrote sentences whose brazen 
immodesty and boastfulness have found their counterpart only 
in the camp of Pilsudski, Mussolini or Hitler. “Having es- 
caped, by a turn of good fortune, from the frozen walls of 
the Fortress of St. Peter and Paul, and thus thwarted the dark 
forces which have buried me there, I am sending to you, my 
comrades, these lines from a foreign country.” The students 
were called upon to go beyond their purely professional de- 
mands and to launch a large scale revolutionary mass move- 
ment, directed against the existing regime as a whole. 
Among the publications issued at this time there were two 
more appeals addressed to the Russian students. One of them 
is now generally credited to the poet Ogarev, while the other 
bears Bakunin’s name. The latter has become famous by the 
following sentence expressive of the part assigned to the uni- 
versity students in the revolutionary movement. “Thus, my 
young friends” Bakunin wrote “abandon as soon as possible 
this doomed world, these universities, academies and schools, 
from which they are expelling you now and in which they 
have always endeavored to separate you from the people. Go 
among the people! [The slogan, launched already the year 
before, that was to become so famous in the early seventies, 
when it was literally followed by Russia’s educated youth. | 
There you will find your field, your life, your knowledge. 
Learn from the people how to serve it, and how to conduct its 
cause to the best advantage. Remember, friends, that the edu- 
cated youth ought not to be the teacher, the benefactor and 
the dictatorial leader of the people, but only a midwife for 
its self-emancipation, the unifier of its forces and of its ef- 
forts”. That about the “dictatorial leaders” was written en- 
tirely with the tongue in the cheek. At that time it was no 
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mystery to the initiated that the task assigned to Bakunin’s 
secret “Alliance” was in Bakunin’s own admission to establish 
“a collective dictatorship of the Alliance members” as soon 
as the revolution was successful. Nechayev’s dictatorial 
propensities were of course even more pronounced than those 
of his teacher. But that anti-dictatorial protest sounded well 
and offered a welcome, though disingenuous, distinction 
from those elements among the Russian revolutionary emigres 
who were beginning to get under the sway of Karl Marx, 
Bakunin’s great rival for dictatorship over the international 
revolutionary movement. 

The other publications, which were to form the theoretical 
and practical basis for Nechayev’s later activities in Russia, 
are unsigned. They contain some of the ideas which were to 
become typical of Bakunin’s conception of the revolutionary 
struggle. Most conspicuous among them is the glorification of 
the roaming Russian bandits who, two centuries before, had 
constituted such an important element in the popular up- 
heaval under Stenka Razin. Some of the writings also con- 
tain, for the first time in anarchist literature, a passionate 
advocacy of terrorism, of destruction of the life and property 
of the people’s oppressors. And there is also a continuous 
emphasis on the idea that “it is our exclusive task to destroy 
the existing social system; to build up is not our task; it is up 
to those who will come after us”. This was rather vague; but 
by putting it that way, Bakunin and Nechayev tried to get 
around the natural—and for an anarchist quite embarrassing 
—question as to whether they believed in the possibility of 
complete abolition of any organized government immediately 
after the overthrow of the existing regime. All the more so 
as they could not help being aware that the revolutionary 
process, as visualized by them, would quite naturally result 
in the dictatorship of their own following. 

The best known of the publications of that time was the 
Catechism of the Revolutionist, one of the most famous, and 
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in a way, notorious, specimens of revolutionary literature. It 
was a secret document, written in cipher, which Nechayev 
took with him to Russia as a sort of guide-book for future 
activity. Sensing apparently that the great mass of the young 
people whom he wanted to win would not be particularly 
edified by some of the super-Machiavellian tenets of the 
Catechism, he seems to have kept it from the eyes of his com- 
rades, presumably until the time when he should find assist- 
ants endowed with a ruthlessness equal to his own. The 
document, found during the arrest of Nechayev’s followers 
late in 1869, was deciphered by the police and published in 
the official government gazette for the purpose of prejudicing 
the public against the revolutionists. For decades the an- 
archists—fully realizing how thoroughly many of the ideas 
of the Catechism opposed the libertarian principles of an- 
archism—tried to defend Bakunin against the accusation of 
authorship, by squarely attributing it to Nechayev. To their 
great dismay, however, one of the oldest and most trusted 
friends of Bakunin, Mikhail P. Sazhin (“Armand Ross’), in 
his Reminiscences published in 1925, on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday, came out with the frank statement that he 
himself had seen the original manuscript in Bakunin’s hand- 
writing. The fact is that Bakunin, having met a determined 
revolutionist, of a type that he had never seen before, was 
deeply impressed, and for awhile had worked himself into a 
mood of revolutionary victory-at-any-price frenzy which tem- 
porarily made him forget the basic libertarian tenets of an- 
archist philosophy. 

The Catechism begins with the words: “The revolutionist 
is a doomed man. He has no personal interests, no affairs, 
sentiments, attachments, property, not even a name of his 
own. Everything in him is absorbed by one exclusive interest, 
one thought, one passion—the revolution.” 

It goes on in this highly emotional tone through twenty-six 
sections containing a total of about two thousand five hundred 
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words. Impressive in a great many passages, it more often 
than not transcends the border-line of the sublime. Most 
striking are those paragraphs in which “the whole ignoble 
social system is divided into several categories” beginning 
with those “who are condemned to death without delay” and 
ending with “the sixth and very important category—women”. 
The sections dealing with the “fourth” (19) and “fifth cate- 
gory” (20) read as follows: 

“19. The fourth category consists of ambitious politicians 
and liberals of various shades. One may conspire with them 
in accordance with their programs, making believe that one 
follows them blindly, and at the same time one should take 
hold of them, get possession of all their secrets, compromise 
them to the utmost, so that no avenue for retreat may be left 
to them, and use them as instruments for stirring up dis- 
turbances in the State. 

“20. The fifth category—doctrinaires [refers to Bakunin’s 
opponents within the revolutionary camp ], conspirators, revo- 
lutionists talking idly in groups or on paper. They must be 
continually pushed and pulled forward, towards practical 
neck-breaking statements, the result of which would be the 
complete destruction of the majority and the real revolu- 
tionary training of a few”. 

These paragraphs constitute the basis of what was to be- 
come known and generally condemned in the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement as “Nechayevshchina” (Nechayevism) 
—the method of Machiavellian and Jesuitic deception and 
double-crossing applied to every one with whom a revolu- 
tionist comes into contact. 


Preparing for the “Day” 


All the literature necessary for the forthcoming activities 
having been published by August, 1869, Nechayev left im- 
mediately for Russia. Bulgarian and Serbian revolutionists 
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enabled him to cross the frontier from Rumania, then still 
formally part of Turkey. He was back in Moscow in the mid- 
dle of September. There he found some of his old friends, 
for Moscow had suffered less than St. Petersburg from the 
March arrests caused by the student movement. Through 
these old friends he got in touch with some students of the 
Petrovsk Agricultural College, in the vicinity of Moscow. 
Bakunin’s recommendation of Nechayev in the name of the 
non-existent “Revolutionary World Alliance” immediately 
impressed all those whom the latter approached. For good 
measure he spread among his closest associates all kinds of 
tall stories about the important part he had played in Geneva 
and about how, in the name of the International, he had led 
and won a strike in Brussels. 

Only a very few of the new associates knew him under his 
real name. For the others, he was just Engineer “Pavlov’— 
a name as common in Russia as Smith or Johnson in the 
United States. On occasion they would hear from him all 
kinds of fantastic stories about Nechayev. To one of the mem- 
bers of his group he promised to give the posthumous memoirs 
of Nechayev who had died in a Siberian penitentiary. To 
others he said that Nechayev was living as a worker some- 
where in the Ural mountains. Later still he spread the story 
of his assassination by gendarmes on the road from Tambov 
to Perm. 

The organization was called “Committee of the People’s 
Vengeance”. Its emblem was the axe, the symbol of popular 
retribution, which appeared on its stationery. With those 
whom Nechayev considered the most reliable, he formed the 
“Great Russian Section, Moscow”, which was a sort of central 
organization. Each of the members of that group was to form 
a group of his own whose members were to know nothing of 
the central group. Each of the members of these sub-groups 
was again to form groups on the same principle, and so ad 
infinitum. In accordance with the “General Rules of the Or- 
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ganization’, the members of the various groups were to prac- 
tice “complete frankness toward the organizer”; they were 
to ask no questions about other groups, and to know only 
the details, but not the general purport of the work they were 
engaged in. The organizer “for the purpose of arousing 
energy” was to explain “the essence of the matter in a dis- 
torted form”. And over it all hovered the great invisible 
“Committee” which no one of Nechayev’s closest associates 
knew, and whose will Nechayev transmitted to his direct 
associates of the “central group”. The decisions of that “Com- 
mittee” were not to be appealed from. There was no such 
“Committee” of course: it was an invention of Nechayev’s 
which enabled him to override any possible opposition within 
his group. 

Somehow the activities of the organization did not make 
great headway. A number of students were won over; but 
that was about all. There was no contact with the masses. 
The Machiavellian plan of gaining influence with the rich 
and forcing them to contribute to the cause by finding out 
their secrets—as postulated in Section 18 of the Catechism— 
did not work out very well. The expedition into the “lower 
depths” was a dismal failure. One of the “General Rules of 
the Organization”—section c of paragraph 12—had de- 
manded the cultivation of “acquaintance with city gossips, 
prostitutes and other private sources for gathering and dis- 
seminating rumors”. The prostitutes and their professional 
male companions were less inclined to be useful to the cause 
of the revolution than to rob the revolutionists and to betray 
them to the police. In one single case Nechayev nearly suc- 
ceeded in making a large haul. But this was without the help 
of the underworld. A very young army officer whom Nechayev 
had won over to the cause, was induced to organize in St. 
Petersburg the fake arrest of a former member of a revolu- 
tionary group and to blackmail him into buying himself off 
by signing a note for 6,000 rubles. The sordid affair greatly 
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hurt the cause when it became known, even though the amount 
of the note was never collected. A short time before this 
hold-up, Nechayev had called that officer from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow in order to impress him with the existence of the 
organization in that city. At the same time he instructed the 
enthusiastic second-lieutenant to present to the Moscow com- 
rades a forged document which would introduce him as an 
agent of the “Revolutionary Committee of Geneva”. In a 
similar way he intended to dupe Bakunin himself by sending 
to him one of the members of the central group with an ex- 
aggerated report of the activities in Russia. This delegate was 
strictly enjoined to answer “I don’t know” to any question 
which Bakunin might ask, to protect himself from inad- 
vertently giving away the actual situation. 


The Ivanov Tragedy 


Subtle as the whole system of all-round deception and 
mystification was, it was bound to arouse suspicion sooner 
or later. One of the first to revolt among the members of the 
central group was a young man named Ivanov, a student at 
the Agricultural Academy of Petrovsk, near Moscow. Ne- 
chayev had written a leaflet entitled “From those who are 
united to those who are scattered”. He wanted Ivanov to post 
the appeal on the walls of the students’ mess-hall and in the 
library. Ivanov opposed the idea, afraid lest that action might 
result in the closing of the mess-hall by the police. Nechayev 
apparently pursued the subtle plan of stimulating the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the students by undermining their material 
interests. Ivanov was obstinate and refused to be impressed 
even when Nechayev declared that his order had received the 
approval of the mysterious “Committee”. The recalcitrant 
student finally began to doubt the existence of that all- 
powerful body and expressed to another member his inten- 
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tion of seceding and of forming his own revolutionary or- 
ganization. 

When Nechayev was told about it, he declared it to be 
tantamount to treason, adding that death was the only meas- 
ure to be applied in such a case. His actual reason for decid- 
ing to do away with Ivanov can be only surmised. It may have 
been a question of prestige, as Max Nettlau supposes—for 
Nechayev considered his own authority a paramount matter. 
It may have been the fear that Ivanov would disclose the 
weakness of the organization; or again, his determination to 
get undisputed power over the other four members of the 
group by involving them in a crime. 

These other members were at first opposed to what would 
now be called the “liquidation” of their comrade; but they 
did not dare to refuse. On December 3, 1869, Ivanov was 
lured to a grotto near the park adjoining the Agricultural 
Academy, where the five attacked him. Nechayev, in person, 
first tried to strangle him and finally discharged his revolver 
into his head. The corpse was made heavy with stones and 
thrown into the ice hole of a near-by pond. All the partici- 
pants in the murder were greatly depressed, except Ne- 
chayev. He seems to have remained altogether impassive, 
even though he was covered with blood and his hands were 
severely bitten by Ivanov’s teeth. 

As prearranged, Nechayev went immediately to St. Peters- 
burg. There he found to his dismay that the organization was 
not progressing according to his expectations. Instead of con- 
ducting a strictly conspiratorial activity, his friends were 
holding public meetings and theoretical discussions—things 
to which he was firmly opposed. It is possible that being 
weak in matters of theory, he contemptuously dismissed them 
as unnecessary. In this he was an unconscious disciple of 
Blanqui and his followers who took a similar attitude towards 
fine points of revolutionary doctrine. After all, the whole 
business was so simple. It sufficed to rise, to overthrow the 
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government, to hand all the power to Blanqui—or to Ne- 
chayev—and everything was settled. 

In St. Petersburg he heard that Ivanov’s body had been 
found in the pond and that his closest comrade Uspensky, 
one of the participants in the murder, had been arrested. The 
execution of the “traitor” had been carried out in a very 
amateurish way. With the help of the things found on 
Ivanov’s body or in the grotto, the police had no difficulty 
in tracing the matter back to those who were immediately 
concerned with the tragedy, and in gradually extending the 
arrests. 

Unafraid, Nechayev returned immediately to Moscow. But 
he saw that the game was up—for ihe time being at least. 
The number of arrests was increasing and the organization 
was breaking up. He decided to go abroad again with the pur- 
pose of obtaining funds wherewith to save the other associates 
who so far had escaped arrest. 


Abroad Again 


Nechayev succeeded in escaping across the German fron- 
tier. Early in January 1870 he went to Locarno, in the Italian 
section of Switzerland, where Bakunin had made his home, 
and stayed there for awhile with his teacher. At that time 
Bakunin was practically destitute. To keep the wolf from his 
door he had undertaken to translate Karl Marx’s Kapital 
which had appeared in 1867. The Russian publisher had paid 
him three hundred rubles in advance—quite an amount in 
those days. The old rebel was not very happy in the task he 
had undertaken, considering what an ordeal it is even for a 
professional Marx scholar merely to read that “economic 
metaphysics”, as he called the monumental work of his rival. 
The young man held that his teacher was wasting the time 
which, in his belief, Bakunin owed exclusively to the nascent 
revolutionary movement in Russia. Nechayev, therefore, de- 
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cided to rid him of that nightmare, particularly as Bakunin 
who had done very little about that work, was in no position 
to return the advance which he had received. 

What followed was the irresponsible prank of an un- 
scrupulous young man who feels himself beyond good and 
evil. After vaguely remarking to Bakunin that he would take 
care of the matter, he wrote a threatening letter to the Russian 
student enrolled at a German university, who had acted as 
middleman between the St. Petersburg publisher and the 
translator. (The publication of radical books was not pro- 
hibited in Tsarist Russia, provided their size, and conse- 
quently their price, made them inaccessible to the impecuni- 
ous public.) The substance of that letter was that liberal 
dilettanti were taking advantage of the difficult circumstances 
of revolutionists in order to exploit them through literary 
work and thus keep them from revolutionary activity. In 
conclusion the student was enjoined to wire to Bakunin that 
he was released from his obligations. Otherwise they would 
speak to him in another language. The unsigned letter was 
written on the letter head of the “Committee of the People’s 
Vengeance”. Bakunin—this is now the general belief not 
only of the anarchist but also of the unbiased Marxist his- 
torians—had no hand in this matter. He had to suffer for it 
nevertheless. For Marx, who had got hold of the letter, skil- 
fully used it to have Bakunin expelled from the International 
as a common swindler and blackmailer, even though the 
Russian student directly concerned in the affair, had written 
to Marx that Bakunin’s complicity was not at all established. 

Bakunin had no particular reason to be suspicious con- 
cerning Nechayev’s assertion that he would “take care” of 
the translation. The “tiger cub” had come back with a greatly 
enhanced sense of his own importance. He had tasted power 
and blood and was now dealing with his old teacher as an 
equal. He promised him the financial assistance of the “Com- 
mittee” in which Bakunin, at that time at least, most likely 
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still believed. Moreover, a just as non-existent landed noble- 
man was on the point of selling his property in order to trans- 
mit all the proceeds to the “Committee”. 

But in the meantime real money was urgently needed both 
for the cause and for keeping body and soul together. There 
were the remaining 10,000 francs from the Bakhmetiev 
fund, still in the possession of Alexander Herzen. But that 
disappointed old liberal was no longer on very friendly terms 
with Bakunin. Nor did he have any intention of meeting the 
“tiger cub” who now inspired him with more horror than 
admiration. But Herzen died early in 1870 and under the 
pressure of Bakunin and Ogarev his family delivered the 
money to Nechayev. 

This, however, was not the peak of the young man’s am- 
bitions. The literary talent of Ogarev, and the theoretical 
collaboration and heroic reputation of Bakunin had to be 
supplemented by the steady assistance of an “angel” who 
would provide more than a few thousand francs. The person 
slated for that role was Herzen’s oldest daughter. Natalie 
Herzen (‘“Tata”) was a highly exalted, hysterical type, per- 
meated with a deep veneration for her father’s memory— 
“father fixation”, according to the modern term. In this she 
differed from the rest of the family which had become thor- 
oughly bourgeois. 

The matchmaker in this case was old Bakunin who ar- 
ranged for a meeting between the two young people. Natalie 
needed some “cause” to work for to give an outlet to her 
psychically depressed state. Bakunin tried to induce her to 
join his young disciple’s “‘organization” and to submit un- 
conditionally to the authority of the “Committee”. Both he 
and his young disciple were very angry when she asked for 
more details about the aims of the “Committee” and about 
the character of the orders she might expect from it. Maybe 
she somewhat faintly smelled a rat and suspected that they 
were chiefly interested in her money. Nevertheless, she was 
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apparently fascinated by the aura of heroism emanating from 
the young outlaw and was attracted to him by the same mys- 
terious or non-mysterious fluid by which in the age of ro- 
mance and chivalry princesses used to be attracted to romantic 
bandits. . . . 

The outcome of this friendship was the renewal of the 
Kolokol (Bell) the once famous publication which in Rus- 
sian history is inseparably connected with the name of 
Alexander Herzen. His daughter took full advantage of the 
fact that she was supplying the means for the publication of 
the paper. For in the six issues of the new Kolokol which 
Nechayev launched during the months of April and May 
1870 one would look in vain for the fiery anarchism the 
“tiger cub” was apparently professing as a disciple of Baku- 
nin. It was hardly more than a liberal publication over 
which hovered the spirit of Natalie’s father rather than that 
of the “Apostle of Pan-Destruction”. It advocated a sort of 
“united front” of all those who were opposed to Tsarist ab- 
solutism, and made light of theoretical differences within 
the revolutionary camp. All this greatly astonished the un- 
initiated, and just as much mortified Bakunin who had no 
part in the editorial policy of the paper. It goes without say- 
ing that the young Machiavellian’s sudden show of modera- 
tion was prompted by the practical consideration of gaining a 
firmer hold upon the girl’s heart and treasure. 

Besides, such a compromise on questions of principle was 
rather easy for Nechayev. His political ideas—his professed 
anarchism notwithstanding—were at bottom as simple as 
those of the various Serbian, Bulgarian, Greek or Armenian 
revolutionists of the nineteenth century whose only credo was 
to kill off the Turks and to see later. The “Turk” in Ne- 
chayev’s case was the Tsarist government. All the further 
problems, such as the actual or potential class antagonism 
between the various elements opposing Tsarist rule, and their 
inevitable struggles among each other after the overthrow of 
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the old government were for him so much froth, of interest 
only to doctrinaires or utopians. In a similar way the anarchist 
verbiage, so dear to the teacher, had never been to him 
more than ornamental oratory which he was ready to discard 
the moment he no longer needed the backing of Bakunin’s 
authority. 


Nechayev’s “Principles” 


Even before his venture into pink journalism Nechayev 
had an opportunity to show his amazing indifference to politi- 
cal principles or to any sort of consistency. Soon after his 
arrival in Switzerland following the killing of Ivanov he is- 
sued a number of leaflets addressed to the army, the 
Ukrainians, the women, the “mouzhiks and all simple work- 
ing people”, and, last and worst, to the lower middle classes 
of the cities and smaller urban settlements. It seems incredible, 
but in the latter opus he actually called upon his readers 
to set fire to all cities and to plow over the destroyed local- 
ities—apparently a somewhat simplified application of his 
schoolboy reminiscence of “Carthago est delenda” to the 
solution of modern social problems. After the destruction of 
the cities, he wrote, “every mouzhik will be his own master”. 
It was so simple! 

Bakunin had no part in these publications. His young 
disciple was growing more and more independent, and 
though collaborating with the old man in the name of the 
non-existent “Committee”, he was following his own fancy 
in issuing leaflets and periodicals. This was particularly the 
case with the second issue of The People’s Vengeance which 
came out in March 1870. The first article of this issue is 
preeminently concerned with the personality of Nechayev 
whose death at the hands of the Tsarist police is described 
with fantastic details. It was the continuation of the legend 
which he had started several months before for the purpose 
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of enhancing his popularity among the educated youth to 
whose leadership he was aspiring. It was likewise a strategical 
move intended to counteract the Russian government’s de- 
mand for his extradition—a demand with which the Swiss 
authorities were willing to comply. He may have hoped that 
this would cause the Swiss police to relax their search for 
him. The second article entitled “(He Who Is Not With Us Is 
Against Us” is again largely concerned with his own all- 
important personality, his tireless propaganda in various 
large cities in Russia, and his sad end due to betrayal by a 
“complacent liberal who stuck to the golden mean”. Most 
interesting in that article, however, is his way of presenting 
the Ivanov case. There he insists that “connection with us is 
eternal, inviolable, inseparable” and that any deviation from 
and any wavering as to the policy established by “us” would 
result in the individual in question being “cast out of our 
midst like a decaying limb”. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding as to what that threat implies, the article 
winds up with the following sentence: “Is it necessary to add 
that such expulsion from our ranks in the present situation, 
when the entire course of our activity and the entire mecha- 
nism and composition of our forces is an impenetrable secret 
to the outside world—that such an expulsion is at the same 
time an expulsion from the numbers of the living?” Such a 
rigorous attitude which even in frankly dictatorial parties 
would be considered somewhat excessive, was certainly 
strange for a man still professing to be an anarchist. But he 
capped the climax in the third article entitled “The Main 
Bases of the Social System of the Future”. That future sys- 
tem, in his presentation took on the aspect of a sort of mili- 
tary communism, under the dictatorship of the mythical 
“Committee”, that is of Nechayev himself. In a note to the 
title of the article it was stated that more particulars might 
be found in The Communist Manifesto by Marx and Engels 
which was then available in a Russian translation. 
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This was exceedingly amusing. Here were opinions ex- 
pressing all that was most hateful to what is commonly under- 
stood as anarchist philosophy. Yet they were propounded by 
one of the closest disciples of the father of modern revolu- 
tionary anarchism. True, Bakunin had no part in editing the 
second issue of The People’s Vengeance, and both an- 
archist and Marxist historians are practically unanimous in 
absolving him from any participation in this literary venture. 
Yet for all that, the basic idea of that article, the dictatorship 
of the non-existent “Committee,” was only a clumsy blurting 
out of Bakunin’s own ideas. For, as has been shown, Ba- 
kunin’s conception of social reorganization after the victori- 
ous revolution likewise included the idea of a revolutionary 
dictatorship. Only he was more guarded in his own expres- 
sions, so as not to make that dictatorship appear in direct 
contradiction with his basic “principle” of the immediate 
complete destruction of the State. 


The Break with Bakunin 


In the meantime the Tsarist government was demanding 
Nechayev’s extradition as a common murderer, and the Swiss 
government was ready to grant that little favor. Once, when 
walking in Geneva in company of another Russian he barely 
escaped arrest, the police by mistake having pounced upon 
the other man, which enabled Nechayev to get away. 

While the Russian and Swiss police were hunting the young 
outlaw, a bitter family quarrel was going on between the 
teacher and the disciple. It would not be proper to say 
“master,” for the teacher had long ceased to wield any author- 
ity over his “boy” as he sometimes called him in his letters 
to Ogarev. In fact it was the “boy” who was running the whole 
show, in the name of the “Committee” of course. It was the 
same as it had been with the Moscow students the year before. 
For the old hero, with all his brilliancy, was at bottom very 
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naive, which had earned him from Herzen the nickname “Big 
Liza,” Liza being at that time the youngest infant in the Her- 
zen household. But gradually the old man, who for quite a 
while had submitted meekly to the authority of an ignorant 
but cunning youngster, became suspicious. It began to dawn 
upon him that the time-honored principles of Machiavellism 
which he had laid down in his Catechism were being applied 
against himself, and that to Nechayev he was just as much a 
mere pawn as all the “liberals” and “doctrinaires” listed 
under Section 19 and 20 of his code of revolutionary morals. 
Nor could he help becoming more and more aware that what 
Nechayev preached in his own publications was a crude 
Blanquism which, combined with Bakunin’s anarchism, made 
the latter appear rather ridiculous. Moreover, he had a per- 
fectly legitimate personal grudge. Urged by the “‘tiger cub” 
he had given up the work of translation, and as a result of 
the scandal caused by Nechayev’s blackmailing letter, had 
been forever cut off from his only source of income. Nechayev 
had promised the old man that the “Committee” would take 
care of him, and in the name of that “Committee” urged him 
to leave Locarno and come to Geneva, the center of the Rus- 
sian emigrants. But at the same time he seems to have tight- 
ened his grip upon the purse-strings of the Bakhmetiev fund 
which was now under his control, and to have been unwilling 
to contribute anything to the support of the old man. 

All these circumstances were gradually converging toward 
the final clash which occurred in July, 1870. Curiously 
enough, the immediate cause of the break has remained un- 
known, both men taking the secret to their graves. 

Nechayev ended his friendship with Bakunin in a truly 
Nechayevian fashion. He stole a box containing Bakunin’s in- 
ternationl correspondence—a valuable addition to the vast 
collection of other letters to Bakunin and Ogarev which, in 
the course of that year he had succeeded in purloining. The 
poet Ogarev had written the famous ballad that was intended 
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to raise Nechayev to the height of a national hero. The young 
fanatic had for a time lived in his house; he showed his grati- 
tude by taking advantage of his host’s frequent lapses from 
consciousness—Ogarev was an epileptic and also given to 
drink—to appropriate his personal correspondence and other 
documents. Nechayev also had in his possession some inti- 
mate letters from Natalie Herzen. All of these he now deter- 
mined to wield as a club against his former friends. 


Steering His Own Cruiser 


After the break Nechayev went to London where he was 
comparatively safe against the danger of extradition. Ba- 
kunin, anxious to create a void around his former friend, sent 
immediately letters of warning to his old French and Polish 
comrades in the English capital. These letters, though arriv- 
ing too late to prevent Nechayev from meeting Bakunin’s old 
friends and blackening him in their eyes, had nevertheless the 
intended effect. The old French, Polish and Russian emi- 
grants would have nothing to do with him. He had to steer 
his revolutionary cruiser all by himself, supported only by 
his friend and factotum Vladimir Serebrennikov who—in the 
words of Bakunin—was “an outright scoundrel, a brazen liar, 
without the excuse, the saving grace of fanaticism”. 

It was with the latter that Nechayev now started a periodical 
of his own entitled Obshchina (The Commune), Organ of 
Russian Socialists, the first number dated September 1, 1870. 
That publication is of particular interest in that it unveils, to 
a certain extent, not merely the personal but also the social 
basis of the conflict between Nechayev and his teacher. In the 
editorial he contrasts the older and the younger generation of 
Russian revolutionists. With all the bitterness of a déclassé 
intellectual of plebeian descent to whom the misery of the 
people is a very concrete reality, he launches his attacks 
against the “gentlemen playing at liberalism”—an attack 
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which hit the nail on the head with regard to Alexander Her- 
zen and perhaps also Ogarev, but was very unjust towards 
Bakunin. For, though a nobleman by descent, he had had 
more than his full share of danger and suffering for the sake 
of the revolution. 

The issue contained also an open letter to Bakunin and 
Ogarev, the gist of which was that they “will never again play 
an active part in the Russian revolution.” In fact the entire 
“Open Letter” was one unashamed bid for leadership ad- 
dressed to the younger generation, which was coming largely 
from the lower middle classes. But his plebeian appeal to 
their “‘class-consciousness” so to speak, as against the older 
generation of rebels coming from the nobility, had no effect. 
Bakunin was not yet played out, and the younger generation 
of the seventies followed his lead and not that of Nechayev 
whose name remained thoroughly discredited for many years 
to come. 

Nechayev’s stay in London was not long. He was cut by the 
old emigrants and there were apparently no new ones. He 
went to France which at that time was at war with Prussia. 
Here at least he was sure that he would not be extradited to 
Russia. Napoleon II had fallen and the young republic had 
other matters to worry about. After the siege of Paris had 
been lifted the old restless spirit seized him again. He went 
to Zurich in the hope of finding converts among its many 
Russian students; to the Jura mountains, where some of his 
countrymen would occasionally visit him; to Munich, to 
Rumania. No records of his activities are available; but his 
success seems to have been meager. His reputation had spread 
and the prospects of working with, or rather under, him were 
relished as little as those of dining with the Borgias. 

In Zurich he met the Bakunist Mikhail Sazhin, then known 
as Armand Ross, a seasoned revolutionist, who had many 
friends among the Russians studying at the universities of 
Zurich, Munich and Vienna. Alone and cut off from all con- 
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nections, Nechayev tried hard to persuade Sazhin to work 
with him. Sazhin, according to his Reminiscences* greatly re- 
spected Nechayev’s courage, his “colossal energy, his fanati- 
cal devotion to the revolutionary cause, his character of steel, 
his indefatigable ability to work.” But he was just as much 
repelled by Nechayev’s slight intellectual equipment and by 
his “Nechayevshchina,” the term that gradually came to be 
used among the Russians to designate revolutionary Machia- 
vellism in its most objectionable form. Sazhin knew too that 
he himself would lose prestige among the Russians in Zurich 
if it became known that he was a friend of Nechayev. And he 
had his misgivings as to how Bakunin would take his asso- 
ciation with his personal enemy. For the old man had actually 
let it be known that he would break with any one who had 
any dealings with the “scoundrel.” 

Yet Nechayev did not give up his hope for a reconciliation 
with Bakunin. He suggested to Sazhin the publication of a 
paper written in the spirit of the old man. Sazhin was 
tempted; his fascination by the younger man’s ruthless energy 
was stronger than the repulsion his methods inspired. But in 
the meantime the old, old question came up. Cash was neces- 
sary for publishing the paper and for other activities. Necha- 
yev had a subtle plan for providing for this need. Two years 
previous he had succeeded in stealing from Ogarev a num- 
ber of letters exchanged between Herzen, Ogarev and Tur- 
geniev—letters full of intimate details of their none too 
conventional family lives, whose publication would have 
created a European scandal. He had also letters from Her- 
zen’s daughter who for awhile had been infatuated with him. 
All these documents were to be used to obtain from the Her- 
zen family the compound interest accrued on the ““Bakhmetiev 
fund.” This piece of blackmail, he calculated, would have 
netted at least 20,000 francs. 


* Sazhin who was arrested in 1876 and spent many years in Russian prisons 
and Siberian exile, remained a Bakunist all through his life. He celebrated 
his eightieth birthday in 1925. 
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The actual result of the proposal was to cure Sazhin for- 
ever of any desire to work with a man who could never see 
that there was anything wrong about such methods. 


The Great Trial and After 


While Nechayev was hiding and planning, travelling and 
intriguing, eighty-four young men and women were awaiting 
trial in connection with his activities in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. Three hundred persons had originally been arrested. 
The trial was finally held in July 1871 and lasted several 
weeks. 

Nechayev was not present but his name was mentioned con- 
tinually. Some of the accused, knowing that he was in safety, 
tried to put as much as possible of the blame on him. As a 
whole the trial was a distressing performance. A woman, who 
had participated in the movement of the early sixties, and 
whom in 1869 Nechayev had induced to help smuggle revolu- 
tionary literature from Switzerland to Russia (she was ar- 
rested and was then very bitter against him) reported his 
arguments as follows: “This is not the time to work out 
theories; you talked enough in 1862 without doing anything; 
times have changed. It is your business now not to talk but to 
do, and to do as you are told by men who are more competent 
than you are in this matter; your duty is to obey and not to 
argue.” It was the gospel of blind obedience to the leader, as 
preached at present by the worshippers of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, as well as by some of their fiercest opponents. 

The trial lasted from July 1st to September 11th, 1871. 
The four chief participants in the killing of Ivanov were 
allotted terms of between seven and fifteen years of penal 
servitude with perpetual banishment to Siberia. But the sen- 
tences of the others were comparatively light; there were even 
some acquittals much to the indignation of the police authori- 
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ties. The public admitted to the courtroom was openly 
sympathetic with the accused. 

The months following the great trial Nechayev spent partly 
in Zurich, partly in the Jura and partly in Paris. He finally 
returned to Zurich, though that place was no longer as safe 
for him, as it had been a year before. He was warned by 
Bakunin’s friends who had found out that the Russian Em- 
bassy had got wind of Nechayev’s whereabouts, and was 
urging the Swiss authorities to arrest and extradite him. But 
Nechayev seems to have believed that this was a piece of 
‘‘Nechayevshchina” conceived by Bakunin to frighten him and 
get him out of Zurich where had just begun to make some 
connections. “I too,” he bluffed in reply, “have friends in 
Berne [the Swiss capital] and they would have warned me 
if I were in danger.” 

He stayed on in Zurich. He had met a Pole there, Turski by 
name, who was at that time perhaps the only avowed follower 
of Blanqui among the Russian and Polish exiles. His political 
opinions were thus close to those of Nechayev who, being 
primarily a man of action, was not interested in pigeonholing 
himself theoretically. It was now Nechayev’s plan to play 
upon Bakunin the trick which two years before he had played 
upon the Russian followers of Marx: to plant a spy in his 
organization who would report to him all the doings of his 
former comrades. Turski was a gentleman and refused. But 
through Turski Nechayev had become acquainted with another 
Pole, Stempkowski, who was very active in the various radical 
organizations of Zurich. Years before he had been suspected 
of being a stool-pigeon of the Russian police, but had suc- 
ceeded in clearing himself. Nechayev, usually so suspicious, 
fully trusted him and intended to use him for the task. On 
August 14, 1872, while he was in a restaurant in the com- 
pany of his prospective secret agent, the latter gave a sign to 
two Swiss plain-clothesmen who suddenly pounced upon 
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Nechayev. They rendered him defenseless before he was able 
to take out his revolver. Greulich, the leader of the Swiss 
socialists, happened to be in the restaurant, and this led to the 
final unmasking of the spy. 

With Nechayev arrested and threatened with imprisonment 
for life, all the resentment against his methods receded into 
the background. Here was a fellow-revolutionist, fanatical 
and unscrupulous it was true, but a political refugee never- 
theless, arrested as a common criminal in defiance of all 
western traditions of asylum to political refugees. As a result 
political emigrants of various nationalities were seriously 
considering the question of liberating the prisoner by force; 
particularly when it became known that all the representa- 
tions made to the authorities in his behalf had failed. An at- 
tempt to rescue him was actually made by a number of 
Serbian and Russian students who even succeeded in freeing 
Nechayev for a few seconds. But passers-by came to the assist- 
ance of the escort. They surrounded Nechayev, and even 
helped the police in arresting two of his unlucky rescuers. 
A few hours later the doomed man was delivered to the 
Bavarian frontier and from there to Russia. 


“Forced Labor in the Mines’ 


The game was up. The dream of power was over. But his 
faith in the revolution remained. True it would not he his 
revolution, and it would not come as soon as he had hoped; 
for leaders of his energy were scarce. But it would come some 
day when all scores would be settled and his name remem- 
bered. Until then his enemies should never see him weaken. 

His fate was predetermined. He was not going to be tried 
as a political offender. In extraditing him the Swiss authori- 
ties had stipulated that he was to be indicted only as a com- 
mon criminal for the Ivanov murder. 
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Nechayev refused to be a party to the judicial comedy that 
took place on January 20, 1873 before the Moscow District 
Court. He declared from the start that he did not consider 
himself a defendant and that a Russian court had no right 
to try him as a common criminal, as all Russia knew that 
he was a political offender. 

The sentence was deprivation of all rights, deportation to 
forced labor in the mines for twenty years, and, thereafter, 
banishment to Siberia for life. In leaving the hall the doomed 
man shouted: ‘Long live the National Assembly! Down 
with despotism!” 

The sentence of twenty years forced labor in the mines was 
only a hoax to satisfy the formalities insisted upon by the 
Swiss government which had extradited Nechayev as a com- 
mon murderer. The Tsarist government was firmly deter- 
mined not to treat him as an ordinary criminal. Escape from 
penitentiaries and even from chain-gangs was possible—and 
the government could not afford to have him at liberty again. 
So the solemn promise given to the Swiss authorities was 
broken. Though the whole world was made to believe 
that the prisoner had been sent to forced labor in the Siberian 
mines, he was actually sent to the St. Peter and Paul Fortress 
in which common criminals were never interned. 

No one—inside or outside of Russia—was supposed to know 
the whereabouts of the famous convict. The secret was well 
kept. Not only were his relatives and fellow revolutionists 
ignorant of his fate, but the members of the government as 
well, except, of course, the Chief of the Police and the Tsar. 
To these the Commander of the Fortress would send a special 
report every Friday about the health and doings of the “‘well- 
known prisoner”, as he was referred to. 


The Dungeon 


After Nechayev’s arrest in Zurich Bakunin wrote to Ogarev: 
“An inner voice tells me that Nechayev who is lost beyond 
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salvation and who, no doubt, knows it, will this time muster 
up all his original energy and steadfastness out of the depths 
of his nature which is confused, depraved, but not base. He 
will not betray anything or anybody, but will die a hero.” 

Bakunin’s prediction came true. The record of the ten last 
years of his life, spent in Russia’s most horrible dungeon, is 
one of the great epics of revolutionary history. His solitary 
confinement in a dark and humid casemate, his struggle for 
books and writing utensils, the physical castigation he ad- 
ministered to a general who suggested that he betray his com- 
rades; the two years his feet and hands were chained until 
the flesh began to rot; and finally the well-nigh incredible 
skill with which he succeeded in winning the friendship and 
the blind obedience of nearly four score of soldiers and spe- 
cial guards detailed to the prison—all this by far exceeds 
anything the poet Ogarev could have imagined, when a few 
years previous he dedicated to Nechayev that ballad which 
was to present the Passion of the Russian Student. 

It was through these guards and a fellow prisoner that after 
eight years he finally succeeded in establishing contact with 
the outside world. Early in 1881 the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the terrorist People’s Will (the “Nihilists” ) 
who had thought Nechayev dead long ago, got the first letter 
from the famous prisoner. Vera Figner, one of the few sur- 
viving members of the Committee, describes the impression 
made by the letter: 

“That letter was strictly businesslike in character: no effu- 
sions, no sentimental outpourings, not a word of all that 
Nechayev had suffered and was still going through. Simply 
and in a matter-of-fact way he brought up the question of his 
liberation. Since he had fled abroad in 1869, the revolution- 
ary movement had entirely changed in character; it had 
spread enormously, had become permanent and had gone 
through three phases: the utopian phase of the “going among 
the people”; the more realist “Land-and-Freedom” propa- 
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ganda [which marked the transition to revolutionary political 
activity] and the subsequent turn towards the political strug- 
gle, attacking the government not only with words but also 
with deeds. And Nechayev? He wrote like a revolutionist who, 
having just left the ranks of the fighters, is communicating 
with his comrades who have remained at liberty. 

“That letter made a strange impression. The dark stain on 
Nechayev’s name suddenly disappeared; the innocent blood 
he had shed, the extortion of money, the acquisition of com- 
promising documents for blackmailing purposes—that whole 
net of lies in the name of the end that sanctifies the means, 
were forgotten. 

“‘We saw a mind which was neither enfeebled nor clouded 
after many years of solitary confinement; a will which the 
heavy burden of a cruel punishment had been unable to break; 
an energy that had not been weakened by failures. We read 
Nechayev’s letter during the session of the Committee, and we 
were all seized by the same thought—to set him free!” 

However, that decision was to remain a dead letter. None 
of the plans, either elaborated by Nechayev himself, or pro- 
posed by the Executive Committee could be carried out. 


Semper Idem 


The prisoner was greatly elated over the activities of the 
super-revolutionists of The People’s Will. His socialist and 
anarchist aspirations, never very real, had long evaporated, 
leaving nothing but a burning desire for the establishment of 
western democracy in his own country. In this he was in 
complete agreement with that heroic band of men and women 
who continued the good fight after he had fallen on the field. 
Yet there was one thing in which he could not agree with them. 
It was their squeamishness in the choice of means, their 
“bourgeois scrupulousness”, as he called it, or their “petty- 
bourgeois prejudices,” as it would be put in the present-day 
vernacular. 
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Nechayev, as unable to change as any other fanatic, be- 
rated his terrorist friends for the frankness with which they 
publicly accounted for the contributions they received. In 
his opinion, they should have increased the total by at least 
two ciphers, so as to impress both the government and the 
public. 

It is likewise in the spirit of “Nechayevshchina” that he 
suggested to the Committee an ingenious scheme for arous- 
ing the peasants. A forged Imperial manifesto was to be 
spread about, particularly in those regions where faith in the 
Tsar was very strong, to the effect that “Upon the advice of 
Our gracious spouse as well as that of the princes and counts, 
and upon the request of the entire nobility, We have deemed 
it proper to restore the peasants as property to the land- 
owners, to increase the term of military service, to destroy 
all the chapels of the Old-Believers” etc. Another forged docu- 
ment purporting to be a “‘secret decision” of the Holy Synod, 
was to be sent out to all members of the rural clergy. These 
were to be instructed to offer prayers for the restoration of 
the Tsar’s mind, without of course divulging the fact of his 
insanity. This insistence upon the deep secret surrounding 
the emperor’s mental condition would only foster the secret 
spreading of the news and thus make the rumor appear all the 
more plausible. 

The Committee had only a smile for these proposals. The 
majority of the revolutionists were of the opinion that such 
methods were very dangerous and harmful, for they were 
liable to discredit the revolutionary cause in the eyes of the 
masses. 


Lasciate Ogni Speranza . 


The successful attempt on the life of the Tsar, accom- 
plished on March 13, 1881, did not precipitate the fall of the 
accursed system. It did not frighten the new emperor into 
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granting constitutional reforms. The government knew that it 
was confronted only by a heroic band of a few hundred men. 
Except for the sympathies of the educated middle classes the 
Executive Committee had no popular support. Moreover, 
treason had crept into the ranks of the revolutionists. Some 
of the most prominent members of the Executive Committee 
were arrested almost immediately after the deed of March 
13th. Having gotten their quarry, the terrorists now became 
the game of the Tsar’s secret police. They had the greatest 
difficulty in holding together the ruins of their organization. 
More than two-thirds of their membership had been arrested. 
They could not even dream now of rescuing Nechayev. 

At the same time the regime in the prison changed for the 
worse. The new Commander of the Fortress took his revenge 
for the Tsar’s death on the defenseless prisoners. The air- 
holes for ventilation were closed and the window panes 
painted. But the situation was not desperate yet, for Necha- 
yev’s connections with the guards had remained intact. By 
November, 1881 even this last support of his hopes vanished. 
One of the prisoners broke down and gave away the secret. 
The peasant boys in uniform were arrested and condemned to 
various terms of imprisonment. The seducer himself was not 
tried; he was not even called. He was transferred to a special 
“small corridor” which was altogether separate from the rest 
of the Fortress. 

This was the end. Not the faintest echo from the outside 
world, or even from the other prisoners could now reach the 
ears of the unbending rebel. Not a book except the Bible. And 
a starvation diet devoid of fresh vegetables, fruit and milk. 
A few months later, in November, 1882, Sergei Nechayev 
breathed his last. 


Epilogue 


The great Russian revolution of 1917 and the years of 
civil war following in its wake, have avenged Nechayev’s 
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death upon the sons and grandsons of his tormentors. His 
name too has been largely vindicated. Soiled and besmirched 
through his own fault, it now shines with a new luster. No 
longer is he the contemptible “vagabond” even though that 
epithet was applied to him by Marx—none of whose sayings 
are otherwise questioned in present-day Russia. The harsh 
things said about Nechayev in a famous pamphlet against 
Bakunin, issued with Marx’s approval, are either forgotten or 
never mentioned. In the preface to a collection of famous 
revolutionary trials of a bygone epoch, a Soviet historian 
refers to him as a “‘super-revolutionist” and doubts the revolu- 
tionary ardor of those who opposed his methods. Another 
Communist historian has even perpetrated a full-sized 
apologia for Nechayev—inventing and suppressing incidents 
in order to present him as a real paragon for the younger 
generation of Communists, a procedure which did not meet 
with the approval of the older and more conscientious Soviet 
historians. 

Nechayev’s ultimate vindication in his country is not 
astonishing. Single-handed he had undertaken his struggle 
against Tsarist despotism, a lone fanatic against the most 
powerful and most cruel government of his time. Though be- 
lieving himself an anarchist, he was at bottom a Jacobin, the 
type of revolutionist that visualizes the revolutionary process 
in the form of a dictatorship by a determined minority, that 
minority in turn being dominated by the all-powerful per- 
sonality of the Leader. In this well-nigh desperate struggle 
against the existing regime and against those who would not 
bow to his authority, he used those jungle methods which have 
found their consecration in the famous words of Machiavelli 
to the effect that when the existence of the country is at stake 
one must not ask whether an action is “just or unjust, merciful 
or cruel, laudable or shameful”. Needless to say that in the 
opinion of the famous Florentine the interests of the coun- 
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try meant the maintenance of the power of the Prince. Just as 
in Nechayev’s opinion his own undisputed leadership was 
identical with the success of the revolution. 

The situation of the Bolsheviks after their successful coup 
in November 1917 was, though on a larger scale, similar to 
that of Nechayev half a century before. Attacked by all the 
governments of the world, opposed in their own country by 
the dispossessed classes as well as by rivals for power within 
the radical camp, they conducted for years a desperate strug- 
gle at the end of which they visualized their own doom at the 
hands of a merciless and bloodthirsty enemy. That struggle 
made them hard and ruthless, and led them often to forget 
those old tenets of revolutionary fair play and tolerance 
which had been generally recognized during periods of lesser 
stress and danger. Moreover, they had tasted power in the 
meantime, and the self-preservative urge of maintaining it 
was bound to develop that philosophy of raison d état that is 
at the bottom of Machiavelli’s cruel wisdom. 

It was Nechayev’s personal tragedy that he was altogether 
uninhibited in the application of Machiavelli’s precepts at a 
time when some discretion was still necessary. At the incep- 
tion of the socialist movement, he acted as if it were on the 
point of seizing all the power and thus in a position to place 
itself “beyond good and evil”. Translated into terms of 
Christian history he used the methods of the Jesuits and the 
Renaissance popes at a time when the Church, for its growth, 
still needed the spirit of the first apostolic communities. 

Tragic as Nechayev’s fate was, it is overshadowed by a 
tragedy of a much higher order: the essential contradiction in 
the very idea of revolutionary Machiavellism as a weapon in 
the struggles of the toiling masses. For that unholy gospel 
implies the vesting of supreme leadership and unlimited 
power in the hands of a benevolent minority using the meth- 
ods of deception for the benefit of the deceived. History 
knows of no such disinterested ruling minorities. 


Notes on Dancing 


From Taglioni to Toumanova, 
The Dancer as a Creative Force 


Arnold L. Haskell 


IN A country without trained ballet audiences the vast importance 
that I shall attach to the attributes of any particular dancer may 
well appear exaggerated, for dancing has so long been treated as a 
diversion for the tired business man that its aesthetics and its vast 
possibilities as a living art have only been truly understood by the 
comparatively few people, who followed in a systematic way the 
activities of the Diaghileff Ballet. Actually of all the branches of 
theatrical art the ballet is the most complicated to understand, im- 
possible in fact without a training parallel to that of the performer. 
I am not seeking to excuse the tone I shall adopt, that would be 
ridiculous in any country where the possession of a tennis champion 
is considered of real importance, but I must explain it in order to 
make my attitude understood. 

The great dancer is a rare and valuable possession. She is in fact 
potentially a living and progressive museum of plastic art, and an 
entire academy of music. Let us take facts; Karsavina brought to 
Western Europe all the glories of Russian music on the tips of her 
toes; she gave to us Bakst who has revolutionised the whole of 
decorative art, commercial and decorative. No dancer’s art is not in 
that sense ephemeral, though its detail may be lost to us. Ballet is 
the finest agent for the dissemination of artistic culture. It has spread 
a knowledge of the Ecole de Paris, of Matisse, Picasso, Derain that 
would have taken the dealers and museums one or two more genera- 
tions. Stravinsky, Auric, Poulenc, Milhaud and others have all been 
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introduced to a wide public by ballet, and ballet means the dancer, 
for the choreographer can only use the material available to him at 
the time. 

Today in some countries ballet itself, the most highly developed 
form that dancing takes, is under a cloud and has given way to 
various “mushroom movements” from Central Europe. This I would 
attribute to various causes; to the fact that with these new methods 
the training is far less arduous before some sort of obvious dramatic 
effect can be produced; to basic misunderstanding of the dance as 
something literary and philosophical rather than essentially plastic; 
an ignorance of the marvels of the pure classical choreography of 
such a master as Petipa; the inane “point” ballets that are seen in 
vaudeville, and lastly, the main cause, the fact that we have been 
traversing a sterile period between the great Maryinsky primi bal- 
lerini and the new younger generation, brought about by political 
conditions in Russia. From Taglioni to Pavlova and Karsavina there 
is a continuous list of great names (though such are the exceptional 
gifts required that the number is always less than virtuosi of the 
piano or violin or star performers on the legitimate stage), and then 
there comes a gap of years during which time choreography starved 
of dancers degenerates, develops very displeasing distortions and ec- 
centricities that hide true lack of technical ability and comes to rely 
on the libretto, the complicated scenario rather than on perfection 
of line. The reliance on the literary is the inevitable result of the 
paucity of first class dancers. 

If we study choreographic development we find that the early 
Russian work is based on some fairytale or legend: Sleeping Prin- 
cess, Aladdin, Casse Noisette, etc. The story to be told frequently has 
a complicated plot, which the choreographer generally ignores, as 
the whole thing is admittedly a peg for dancing. In spite of the 
customary lavishness of its presentation there is a very great sim- 
plicity and purity underlying it all; but the part, the variation—pas 
de deux, is invariably greater than the whole, the ballet. Such 
Petipa variations as The Blue Bird (Sleeping Princess), the Adagio 
of the Swan Lake or the dances of the various fairies in The Sleeping 
Princess are the classics of our art and the essential training of 
audience and dancer. They Ieave also a great opportunity for the 
exercise of individual gifts, a thing that the “literary ballet” with 
its fixed role ignores. A pirouette in itself is nothing but a tethnical 
movement, but a pirouette performed by a Karsavina, a Pavlova or 
Trefilova takes on a quantity of different meanings, meanings that it 
is easy to feel but difficult to put into words. A perfectly correctly 
performed pirouette by a complete artistic nonentity has at any rate 
its beauty of line, but in vaudeville we have the pirouette performed 
for the sake of its difficulties which are exaggerated, and its line 
ruined as a consequence, just to excite applause at an acrobatic feat. 


TAMARA TOUMANOVA AND ROMAN JASINSKY IN MOZARTIANA 
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This common sight has given the Wigman supporters intense joy, 
and has allowed them to generalise, and to tell us that ballet is un- 
natural, rigid and meaningless. Obviously ballet is a convention as 
much as their own favoured form; every art has its conventions. The 
system of training that we know as ballet happens to give the per- 
former the widest physical scope possible, so that the dancer pos- 
sessed of such a range can forget technique, far removed from the 
acrobat and concentrate on expression. Fokine has summed up the 
whole matter when he said: “We can do exactly what they do, but 
they cannot do our work.” Wigman’s is a monotonously limited 
form. It may produce an artist, but that artist would be so much the 
finer for an orthodox training. A Duncan trained in an orthodox 
manner would not have presented the pathetic spectacle of the last 
few years when, with her youth and inspiration gone, there was noth- 
ing to fall back upon to aid her in presenting her ideas. It is a com- 
mon mistake to think that ballet training implies continual dancing 
on the points. Pavlova in her barefoot Bacchanal showed us one of 
the greatest of all “free” dances, which I defy any Central European 
dancers to reproduce. 

Another common charge of those insufficiently acquainted with 
ballet, is that ballet has no contact with humanity, such are its 
artificialities. Three names are sufficient answers: Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps, the unsurpassable spectacle of primitive man; Le Spectre de 
la Rose, the superb study of a young girl’s nostalgia and finally 
Thamar, the picture of a sadistic woman. These ballets reveal far 
more than the little labels I have attached to them suggest but those 
are aspects so easily forgotten in the glamour and plastic beauty of 
their presentation. 

With Michael Fokine ballet as an art form reaches perfection. 

He gives us a perfect blend of music, drama, décor and dancing. 
He does not discard the creation of a Petipas, but makes it logical 
within the ballet convention. He establishes once and for all a 
ballet truth. The story that he owes his essential ideas the rap- 
prochement between theme, music and dancing to Duncan is entirely 
inaccurate though he has greatly admired her. Fokine’s discoveries 
were anterior to hers and were far more reasoned and far-reaching. 
She, as an individual, found out what suited her the best, and then 
wove round it an elaborate philosophy, while Fokine, living in the 
very centre of the dancing world, changed its whole direction while 
destroying nothing, save some wretchedly bad music and much pad- 
ding. The world of culture does not yet realise what it owes to 
Fokine, how much music and art his discovery has given even to 
those who have never seen a ballet. It is for that reason that his 
ballet lives today, and that a work such as Les Sylphides has an 
undying appeal. I have seen some hundred performances and it has 
never wearied me, while Diaghileff himself told me that it was the 
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one ballet any performance of which he would hate to miss. In this 
estimate of Fokine I have not yet mentioned the more ephemeral 
things: his own abilities as a dancer, and his masterly training of a 
corps de ballet. Fokine has given us an art form that is living and 
that contains as its part the whole that the moderns are seeking to 
exploit. The German dancer, Kurt Jooss, the most interesting of all 
modernists, in a recent interview, stated that he did not believe in the 
teaching of mime apart, as the whole of dancing is mime: he then 
goes on to express in words the whole revolt that Fokine carried out 
and won some years ago. Yet Jooss himself, even when we discount 
the originality of his basic ideas, is a choreographer of imagination 
and of originality, who can realise that a Vienna Waltz is as impor- 
tant in a programme as a satire, such as the now famous Green 
Table. A choreographist and “maitre de ballet” (what other term 
can I use?) such as Jooss is admirable in a period when the indi- 
vidual artist does not exist, but where the general level is a high one. 
His work is infinitely more worthy than the assumed sophistication 
of so much ballet. Yet in spite of what he says of ballet and claims 
for his own system his work owes a great amount to ballet, which it 
approaches far more closely than any other German dance move- 
ment. It would in fact not exist without ballet. It is a standard 
argument that ballet should have no stars, or as it is put so fre- 
quently, that all should be “stars”, and that system is considered one 
of the greatest virtues of Jooss and similar group movements. In 
practice artistic communism is impossible of realisation. Even the 
Soviet have their Simeonova, of whom I hear marvellous reports. 
In practice, and also I feel ideally, ballet needs a level of compe- 
tence in all its performers so high that anyone could, if needs be, 
dance a leading role with competence, but it also requires its big 
creators. Mass perfection has only advanced dancing through mak- 
ing competition keener, and so producing the unusual artist. I 
believe that the late Anna Pavlova, in spite of her own consummate 
art, damaged belief in ballet as an art form by shining in unworthy 
surroundings. Her performances were in fact concerts with all the 
apparatus of ballet there, but ignored. The later Diaghileff ballet 
when Karsavina and Nijinsky were no longer in the company has 
often been quoted as a company without stars, but every, season 
created some new favourite, a Sokolova, Woizikovski, Lifar, Dolin, 
Danilova, Doubrovska and the rest. There were in fact as many stars 
as in the average commercial theatre, but they were advertised as a 
whole and no one’s presence was indispensable. It is that application 
of the “star” system that is ideal, so that the same role can be seen 
performed by many dancers during the same season. The audience 
is stimulated and the star of stars may then emerge, and perhaps 
ruin the balance, but if she is a Karsavina, a thorough artist, greatly 
enhance it. 
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Another fault of Duncanism (Wigmanism or any other ism) is 
the fact that an individual seeks to create a school out of something 
so purely personal, that it cannot be turned into a system, but should 
be limited to the concert platform; and concert dancing with the 
exception of one or two artists such as the American, Agnes de Mille, 
who possesses both technique and versatility, is a very poor thing. 
Wigman as an individual may be a great artist, that is largely a 
question of opinion; the present writer does not think so; but Wig- 
manism as a system is as impracticable as any of the manufactured 
languages, Ido, Esperanto and the rest. There is no “Fokinism”, for 
the reason that Fokine has developed a complex already existing 
system which owes its growth to a quantity of dancers, who were 
great enough to take something out of it, while they left much of 
themselves in it to hand on to their successors. Ballet like the Eng- 
lish Constitution is based on precedent. While elaborate systems of 
notation exist, in practice they are scarcely used at all, so that each 
individual dancer becomes a university of dance knowledge and tra- 
dition in its finest sense, because each can add to the sum total. Up 
till the time of Taglioni the male dancer played a large role. Such 
was her predominance that he degenerated into a lifter, his dances 
being merely to rest his partner. Petipas created only a very small 
number of male variations. Then came Nijinsky and the position 
changed, a male tradition was born once again and persists to this 
day. Had Pavlova been inside the movement instead of an isolated 
“star” we might possibly have returned to the Taglioni position. 
Actually she had a very small influence on choreography, owing to 
her isolation. That is the reason why I stress the importance of the 
dancer as an individual. 

Even a Fokine is powerless without adequate material, and the 
possibility to enforce that rigid discipline for which he is famous. 
America has the chance to produce fine dancers. There are possibili- 
ties in Harriet Hoctor, that had she been trained to think of other 
audiences, would have made of her a fine interpreter of serious danc- 
ing. She possesses a dignity and a charm that seem to me wasted on 
this exploitation of mechanical tricks. There may be many others 
in a similar position, yet escape is not possible without a ballet tra- 
dition. We in England have been more fortunate in that Diaghileff 
coming to us yearly made an audience that could not live without 
ballet. He had with him in his company many English dancers who 
have remained in London and continued their work under difficul- 
ties, spreading enthusiasm the whole time. 

So ballet, most costly of arts, has lived in a small way, wisely 
marking time in its efforts to keep alive. Choreographic ideas have 
changed and the “balletomane” looks back to the work of Fokine 
and Petipa to guide him out of the muddle created by the last few 
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seasons of Diaghileff. This period of rest has created new dancers 
and we are now faced with a genuine renaissance, if choreography 
can advance with the performers. Massine has returned to a greater 
simplicity, Balanchine is flirting with classicism; the staccato is 
giving way to smoothness for there is no need any longer to hide 
indifferent work, under the guise of some “ism” that has no stand- 
ards. In “Les Presages”, to the Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
Massine has produced a really big music drama, the type of thing 
that the Germans have tried in vain to realise, the precursor to a 
whole series of symphonic ballets. The relationship between music 
and movement in this work is so fine that it seems that it is possible 
to hear the dance and see the music. Such a work would have been 
impossible five years ago through lack of dancers. Tradition in the 
form of the ballerinas, emigrées in Paris, has trained the young 
Russian generation, and starting with that advantage they have left 
the majority of non-Russian dancers far behind. There is Ria- 
boushinskaia sparkling, light as a feather, with a fine elevation. She 
has charm in plenty but no great personality as yet; there is 
Baronova, strong in technique, with more than a suggestion of dra- 
matic ability; there is David Lichine, a handsome strong “premier 
danseur” but a poor partner whose danger may be an undue desire 
to attract applause; there is a promising dancer in the “noble man- 
ner”, Roman Jasinsky who enhances any ballet performance. 

We too in England have a fine dancer in Alicia Markova the 
baby of the Diaghileff ballet who has kept classicism alive in Eng- 
land, while creating all the modern roles, and as ballerina of the 
Old Vic and Sadlers Wells she has created a new and enthusiastic 
public, but with her, as the one bright light in a popular theatre, 
there is a grave-risk of stagnation. Discipline and the ballet master 
are essential for every talent. There is also a young group of dancers 
trained by Marie Rambert on Petipa and Fokine, who are in the 
permanent company of the Ballet Club, but who have appeared as 
individuals in many companies. From among them I would signal 
out Prudence Hyman. She has many technical imperfections, and 
yet I would place her in the forefront of our English dancers for 
her artistry and her perception of mood that she shows in her inter- 
pretations of Fokine. Potentially she may play a part if only a local 
one in this renaissance. Hers is a name to bear in mind. 

There is however one dancer who seems destined to give ballet the 
greatest impetus of all. Had I been asked a little time ago, who was 
in the direct line of succession to the great ones I would em- 
phatically have said, No one. Now I would reply equally emphat- 
ically: Tamara Toumanova, a name that should soon be 
world-famed. I have no intention of applying the soft pedal, I ac- 
claim her without reservation. She is Georgian, aged fifteen, the 
pupil of a great St. Petersburg ballerina and artist, Olga Preobra- 
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jenskaia. She has already appeared in a number of roles, The Dancer 
in Petrouchka amongst them, and she has had ballets created for her 
by composers such as Milhaud, painters like Derain. Her technique 
is the finest of any young living dancer, that is the essential back- 
ground, but she has rare beauty, a powerful personality and is a 
remarkable actress. She has refused films and music hall engage- 
ments, the certain death to so many dancers, to continue her career 
and she has succeeded. It is in fact the very big name that she made 
in Paris from the age of ten that has caused this rush to the dancing 
schools. Toumanova made the elderly St. Petersburg critics, who 
talked sadly of the end, revise their opinions and acclaim her in 
print. The Renaissance is entirely a Russian one. 

The chain of tradition is mended once again by these young 
people, and ballet will now go on as the great creative force artisti- 
cally that it has been in the past. 


Notes on Music 


The American Composer 


B. H. Haggin 


MR. AARON COPLAND? thinks the American critic does not do 
his job with American music. I have myself recently accused Mr. 
Gilman of not doing his job; but it seems to me that with new 
music he does everything a critic should do. He brings to it an 
open, receptive mind; he listens to it not only without prejudice but 
with sympathy, and with hope that is undiminished by previous dis- 
appointments; and he asks his readers to do the same. But Mr. Cop- 
land thinks this is not enough. “It is the elementary duty of every 
critic . . . to realize that the time has come when he is expected 
to take more than a passive part in the encouragement and develop- 
ment of an indigenous American music, when he must be prepared 
to exert himself in its behalf.” The young American composer needs 
criticism; the listener needs guidance; indeed, since the American 
public is more docile than any other, the critic “has it in his power, 
at least temporarily, to further or to hinder the immediate future 
of our musical development in no small measure.” Hence it is im- 
portant that he do his job well—for one thing, that his judgments 
be based on knowledge. Mr. Copland wants the critic not to depend, 
for his judgment, “on a single hearing in a premiere performance 
(which seldom does justice to the work)” (I hope Koussevitzky and 
Stokowski won’t forgive that), but to study the score. He wants him 
not to depend on what a conductor chooses to present to him, but 
to examine the scores of the composer’s other works, the scores of 
other composers. He wants the critic to accept every opportunity 


* At the first Yaddo Festival, and in Modern Music of May-June, 1932. 
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to hear American music, even if this means going below 42nd 
Street or above 57th Street, or travelling 200 miles to a festival at 
which the works of nineteen representative composers are to be 
performed. And in reality he wants something which he knows he 
has no right to want, and which he denies he wants, but which he 
all but asks for, and then denies asking for, and so on. 

He insists, that is, that he does not want uncritical praise, but 
only honest criticism “based upon a sound knowledge and compre- 
hension of the music itself.” The composers “are in dire need of 

. real criticism . . . which will point out their shortcomings and 
weaknesses as well as their qualities.” Ostensibly he is concerned 
only with procedure: a critic, he is saying, to judge a work, must 
know every note of the score; to judge a composer, must know every 
one of his works; to judge American music as a whole, must know 
the works of every composer in America. But for Mr. Copland this 
procedure can have only one result: a favorable judgment. It may 
reveal shortcomings, weaknesses; but only “as well as . . . quali- 
ties.” The critics think little of American music only because they 
don’t know it. “If they knew all this music, and knew it well, they 
would realize that there is something alive and growing on our 
own soil which deserves to be championed; for, like any new growth, 
American music needs nurturing. They would consider it just as 
important to insist upon the potentialities of this new music as they 
are insistent about the qualities of, let us say, Sibelius. Etc.” 

Moreover, the very procedure Mr. Copland insists on already pre- 
sumes value in the music. In practice a critic cannot be as strict in 
procedure as Mr. Copland demands; nor does he need to be. From 
a first hearing he will not know all that is good in a work, but he 
will know whether there is any good in it at all; from this one work 
he will not know everything about the composer, but he will know 
something. And it is when he has heard suggestions of a valuable 
content in a work that he goes to the score, in the expectation of dis- 
covering more than his ear caught at first hearing (it was this that 
sent him to the scores of older works, and more recently to those 
of Sibelius) ; it is when this first work turns out to be interesting 
that he goes on to the composer’s other scores; it is when these are 
interesting that he accepts every opportunity to hear them, and would 
go below 42nd Street or travel 200 miles. The converse is also 
true: the procedure Mr. Copland objects to presumes absence of 
value; and when he attacks the procedure he is really attacking the 
judgment. If the critic does not go to the score of a work by a young 
American, it is because he has heard no suggestions of a valuable 
content that would be revealed more clearly by further investiga- 
tion, and can expect to discover only details of workmanship that 
are of no importance without content. There is nothing, then, to 
send him to the composer’s other scores; for it is a legitimate as- 
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sumption that what Koussevitzky has chosen is as good as the com- 
poser has produced. Nor is there any reason to suppose that a work 
written for a festival 200 miles away will be different in any im- 
portant respect. And when a piece of music begins with the short- 
coming that it is quite barren, its other shortcomings or its qualities 
are not worth talking about. 

This brings us back to Mr. Copland’s primary point. He is con- 
cerned with the critic because he believes that if our music is to 
develop it must be nurtured, and by this he means that the critic 
must guide the composer and influence the public with his criticism. 
But Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner were not nurtured 
in this way: from Bach, about whom nothing was written, to Wag- 
ner, who thumbed his nose at what was written, they produced their 
music without guidance or any other assistance from critics. Their 
nurture—when they got it—was a job in a church or in the house- 
hold of some dignitary, private lessons, commissions, gifts from 
enlightened patrons, fees from publishers, receipts from public per- 
formances. Each of these involved a relation between the composer 
and the person or persons who were the source of the nurture; and 
these relations the composer did not owe to the critic. He owed 
them to his ability to produce music good enough for a patron, a 
publisher or a public to be willing to pay for and which in certain 
cases—those of Beethoven, and, most notably, of Wagner—they con- 
tinued to pay for in the face of the critics’ condemnation. In other 
words, such nurture as they received again presumes value in the 
music; and it appears that when the music has value it does not 
require nurturing by critics. This also is true: that when the music 
has no value their nurturing won’t help it. So far as the composer 
is concerned, if he has no ideas, constructive criticism won’t give 
him any. It cannot transform mediocrity into genius; nor is it possi- 
ble to produce one genius by constructively criticizing ten or a 
hundred mediocrities. And as for the public, the critic has no such 
influence over it as Mr. Copland credits him with, and has never 
had. The critics could not prevent the general public from liking 
Wagner’s operas; nor could they today, if they tried, get the public 
to like the music it dislikes. The people who thought Mr. Copland’s 
“Ode” was sterile, and who read the next day that Mr. Gilman 
thought so too, would not have changed their opinion if Mr. Gilman 
had said it was fertile. Consider the one critic whom Mr. Copland 
points to as the “glaring exception . . . Paul Rosenfeld—who has 
remained consistently and genuinely concerned with the work of our 
newer composers over a period of fifteen years.” What effect has he 
had? Whom has he won over? Whose opinion has he changed? 
Who, of those who found no sense in the ugliness of Wallingford 
Riegger’s “Rhapsody”, was persuaded by Mr. Rosenfeld that it was 
“evidently . . . magnificent in texture and consistent in idea, grate- 
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ful to the ear and lucid in form”? (I don’t even ask what effect Mr. 
Rosenfeld has had upon the composers.) 

What makes Mr. Copland’s article important is that in effect it 
offers his readers an answer to questions that trouble them a great 
deal—such questions as why there is no music of consequence in 
America, and what must be done if there is to be such music. I 
don’t know the answers to these questions; and neither does Mr. 
Copland or anybody else. We can see reasons why Americans should 
produce music that would command attention and respect: they pro- 
duce novels, poetry, paintings, even a fascinating light music. But 
when they don’t produce it we don’t know why they don’t; at most 
we can say that something is not the reason: the musicians, for ex- 
ample, live and work under much the same conditions as the poets 
and painters. But people insist on knowing why (whereas if good 
music were being produced they would not bother to ask why) ; and 
so they are given reasons which are logically correct within a sys- 
tem of ideas that has no basis in fact. Some of these ideas were dealt 
with by Mr. Roger Sessions in the course of a paper on “Opera in 
the United States”, which he read at the recent International Music 
Convention in Florence. “Regarding the existing confusion as to what 
American music is and could be,” wrote the correspondent of the 
New York Times, “Mr. Sessions deplores the effort to arrive arbi- 
trarily at an answer which can come only in time and must follow 
creation, not precede it. Granting that art must be spontaneous, he 
sees all conscious effort toward a so-called ‘typically American’ style 
(one not intimately felt, but formulated on Indian or Negro music 
or jazz), as bound to produce only anti-artistic results, though he 
would not necessarily exclude these elements. Since Americans are 
Occidentals in race and culture, he sees their normal musical de- 
velopment only on the basis of this Western tradition, gradually 
modified by the American landscape.” This is on the face of it a 
clumsy and faulty paraphrase of what Mr. Sessions must have said; 
but his meaning is clear enough; and it is absolutely right. Which 
does not mean, of course, that we have heard the last of prescrip- 
tions for the creation of American music which direct that it be made 


out of Indian or Negro music or jazz. 


Mention of “Western tradition” reminds us that today it is no 
longer just American music but all music in this tradition that is 
the object of concern. No music of great consequence is being pro- 
duced in Europe either—no music that is comparable in value with, 
say, the painting of Rouault or Matisse or Picasso. And this larger 
situation, too, has called forth its diagnoses and prescriptions. In 
“The Progress of Music” (Oxford Press) Dr. George Dyson has this 
to say about it: “We all like to have pictures in our houses, but how 
many of us buy anything which employs a living artist? Our walls 
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are covered with reproductions of old masterpieces. Modern paint- 
ing must either attract the attention of the very few who have the 
means to buy, or vanish as a professional art... . If we were to 
spend on the arts of today a tithe of the resources we lavish on 
preserving and extolling the past, native and foreign, we should 
produce a new Renaissance in one generation. We have talent in 
-plenty, but no use for it.” And in the same way “the cheap re- 
printing of music makes it very difficult for new works to compete 
with the overwhelming mass of the past. And it is not the rank and 
file of the past which the modern composer has to contend with. 
It is a selection of the very best which a thousand years have been 
able to produce. . . . Most of the music we play was written by 
busy craftsmen, who wrote it fluently and consistently as part of 
their duty. We have selected those we find most generally able and 
have ignored the rest. From time to time we unearth or rediscover 
one of these hundreds of forgotten composers, and find to our sur- 
prise that the gap between him and his better-known contemporary 
is not so great as we expected. . . . Our notion that composition 
is a rare and mysterious talent is simply the effect of our own 
habits. We live on the past, and composers are therefore few, very 
experimental, and for the most part failures. There is no demand 
whatever for that competent and applied workmanship which fur- 
nished most of the music of former times, and which would be as 
plentiful now as then, if there was anything for it to do.” 

This sounds very well; but the answer to it consists merely in 
stating the facts which it misstates. We do not employ talent; but it 
employs itself. Without being commissioned or even encouraged to 
do so, painters are nevertheless painting. Moreover, some of their 
paintings are good; and of these some are bought—a greater num- 
ber, possibly, than in the past, since there are today a greater num- 
ber of people who can afford to buy original paintings (the cheap 
reproductions of old masterpieces are for those who in the past would 
have had nothing). In the same way, composers are writing large 
quantities of music, with no external incentive other than the per- 
formances and the publication which the quality of their music may 
secure for it—precisely as they have done ever since the death of 
Beethoven, which roughly marks the end of private patronage on 
any extensive scale. But of this music there is very little that we care 
to hear a second time; and so we listen chiefly to the masterworks 
of the past. And here one must not allow oneself to be misled by 
a reference to “the very best which a thousand years have been able 
to produce”: we go back not only to Bach but to early Strauss and 
Stravinsky, and to Sibelius; which means that we would accept good 
works from contemporary composers if they produced them, as we 
accept the paintings of Matisse and Rouault. 
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In other words, there is the activity, the exercise of craftsman- 
ship, which Dr. Dyson says there must be. But he is wrong also 
in thinking that this is all there need be—that good music is only 
a matter of good craftsmanship. Mozart was unquestionably a better 
craftsman than his forgotten contemporaries; but it is not true that 
this was the only difference between his music and theirs. It is true, 
inevitably, of some of his enormous output, but not of the best. None 
of his contemporaries ever came near writing the slow movement 
of the G minor Quintet, or the introduction to the last movement. 
The difference was not only in the manner of speaking, but in the 
thought itself. 

Dr. Dyson carries his reasoning further. When he speaks of “that 
competent and applied workmanship which furnished most of the 
music of former times, and which would be plentiful now as then, 
if there was anything for it to do,” he has in mind the musicians 
employed in churches or in the households of great nobles, who 
had to compose music for the performing forces at their disposal; 
and he insists that if our church organists and conductors of our 
orchestras and choruses had to, they also would produce the music 
they use. “We ask them for high specialization of performance, 
and we get what we seek. Yet these are the only men in close touch 
with the mass of concerted singers and players, and they alone could 
supply in due quality and quantity a new musical repertory apt for 
present needs. A few specialist writers producing a few specialist 
works are no sufficient substitute.” And as for the argument “that 
it is clearly better to feed on Bach than on the undistinguished com- 
positions of provincial organists . . . Bach was in truth himself a 
provincial organist, and had not provincial organists at that time 
been composers as well, there would have been no Bach. Wagner, 
at the time his ideas were germinating, was a provincial conductor 
who, like his fellows, also wrote operas.” But the conductors and 
organists who feel like composing do compose music—Kapellmeis- 
termusik. And on the other hand most of the great music of the past 
150 years has been composed by men who were not attached to 
orchestras, choruses and opera houses. Among these was Wagner, 
whose mature works, even those which germinated in his mind during 
his conductorship at Dresden, were not conceived as part of his 
duty as conductor, in terms of the forces of the Dresden Opera; 
and were written—after several years’ further germination, while 
Wagner was in exile—for a theatre which did not then exist. Notice 
that Dr. Dyson has been talking about music which was written as 
part of the composer’s duty as organist or conductor, for the per- 
forming forces at his disposal; and that now, as though it were the 
same thing, he cites music which merely germinated during a period 
of such duty, and which obviously need not have had any relation 


to it. 
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Where Mr. Copland is concerned with criticism, the newly formed 
Composers’ Protective Society is concerned with performance. Be- 
cause the public is more interested in performers than in music all 
the power and the rewards go to the performers, while the composer 
cannot get his music played and cannot make a living from it. For 
performances he is at the performer’s mercy; and so far from being 
commissioned to write music, he must often waive even his royalty 
in order to get his music played at all. The Society wants the com- 
poser to have the commanding position he should have, to receive 
fees for writing music and for allowing it to be performed, and 
so on. 

These are things, certainly, which a composer of good music is 
entitled to; and the Society claims that it is such composers who 
find conductors inaccessible and arrogant, who therefore cannot 
bring their music to the attention of the public, and who do not 
receive any financial return from it. But actually the worst prima 
donna of all the conductors spends a large part of his rehearsal time 
playing through vast quantities of new music, much of it by Amer- 
icans; and all the others, except Toscanini, give evidence of willing- 
ness to play American works that are worth playing—the evidence 
being some of the American works they play that are not worth play- 
ing. And actually it is Wallingford Riegger (I use him to stand for 
all) whose music is not played. I am strongly in favor of quasi- 
official machinery that will bring an important work to the attention 
of conductors and audiences, and will secure for the composer what 
is due him if the work is performed. But I cannot believe that with 
such machinery in existence conductors will play more of Mr. Rieg- 
ger’s music, that orchestras will commission him to write more of it, 
or that audiences will be more interested in one of his works than 
in a great performance of a great classic. 


The attitude which the Society objects to, and rightly, appears in 
the comment of Mr. Downes on the decision of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association not to play contemporary music. “The rather 
grasping attitude of the publishers in regard to royalty payments is 
an important element in the situation. . . . They have in a few cases 
modified their royalty demands, but in most cases continue to exact 
of orchestral associations about as heavy payments as the traffic 
will bear. It is to be hoped that this stiff-necked method of business 
will not be able to withstand present conditions.” Mr. Downes did 
not say what amounts he considered extortionate; probably he had 
in mind one or two hundred dollars, the composer’s share of which 
was little enough if one considered how long it had taken him to 
produce the work and how many performances it was likely to re- 
ceive. In effect, then, what Mr. Downes contended was this: the 
orchestra players were to receive a minimum salary of somewhere 
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around $80 a week for 29 weeks; the conductor was to get $70,000 
for the season; the newspaper reviewer, merely for giving his opinion 
of the work, was to get several thousands a year—not to speak of 
what he would get for discussing it over the radio; but the composer, 
for whom theoretically all this apparatus functioned, was to be 
very humble. Just how ignorant and silly Mr. Downes was did not 
appear until a week or two later, in a reply by Mr. A. Walter 
Kramer which began with a bow to Mr. Downes’ “highly stimulat- 
ing” and “very able” article and then gave the actual fees: except 
for celebrities like Schonberg and Stravinsky the average was $50, 
with many works offered at $25 for a single performance or $35 for 
a pair—this, it must be remembered, being shared by the composer 
and the publisher. 

And Stokowski provides plenty of reasons for objecting to the 
excessive status of the conductor, other than the Society’s reasons. 
Until 1927, when he had trouble with his arm, he conducted the 
entire season, except for a month’s mid-winter vacation. When he 
returned to his orchestra, in 1929, it was to conduct only half the 
season, in order to spare his arm. But actually he has used his time 
away from the orchestra to conduct opera; and what it has come to 
is that in order to have him at all the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation must accept an arrangement under which almost half the 
season’s concerts are in the hands of inferior conductors of his 
choosing. Not only that, but it must attempt to throw sand into the 
eyes of its dissatisfied subscribers. Its first statement, some time ago, 
was a model of intentional meaninglessness: “During the years since 
the war the expenses of the organization have unavoidably increased, 
the musical outlook with reference to programs of both modern and 
classical music has greatly changed, and the number of concerts 
which the orchestra is compelled to play has naturally brought about 
radical changes in its relation to conductors. It had been hoped that 
after the readjustments due to the war were finally made the Asso- 
ciation could return to the system of one conductor, with perhaps 
not more than four weeks for a guest conductor. . . . This has now 
been found impossible.” More recently there was something new: 
“Mr. Stokowski for years confined his services entirely to the audi- 
ences which heard him at the concerts but has recently felt that he 
could make a wider contribution by serving the art of music as a 
whole. . . . For several years he has worked hard to master the prin- 
ciples of musical transmission by wire and by radio and has con- 
tributed to that field suggestions of a technical as well as of a 
musical nature. . . . In addition to this extremely useful work he 
travels to other countries and brings back the finest examples not 
only of contemporary music but also of other musical systems and 
other civilizations. We feel that he is constantly at work in the serv- 
ice of art and that one result of this is that the sixty concerts which 
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he conducts during the season are of an increasingly finer quality.” 
But these services, which are questionable, could be performed as 
well between April and October as between October and April. The 
Association, furthermore, asks us to believe that the other conductors 
“are always chosen from among the finest available material”; and 
as it is being whirled about it insists that it is wagging Stokowski: 
“It is the board of directors, not Mr. Stokowski, which engages 
them.” 


A word about opera, and I am through. I have in mind the con- 
tention that opera has not established itself in America because it 
has been sung in foreign languages and people have not been able to 
understand what it is about. Opera is popular in Europe, according 
to this argument, because in each country it is sung in the language 
of the country. But if we go back to the early days of opera in 
Europe we find that it was sung everywhere in Italian. Mozart’s 
operas, for example, were written to Italian words and sung in 
Italian in Vienna. And on the other hand, in Vienna today, where 
opera is sung in German, people read librettos, because even though 
the words are German they cannot be followed: they are distended 
in the process of being sung; the orchestra drowns them out; and 
most of the people are too far away from the stage. Singing an opera 
in English, therefore, would not enable Americans to follow every 
word; and even if they could follow every word they might still not 
come to hear it. For in Europe, as we have seen, it is not the ability 
to follow every word that is responsible for interest in opera, but 
rather the interest in opera that induces people to find out from a 
libretto what they need to know about the action; and at bottom 
this is largely an interest in music. In America the battle for opera 
has been part of the battle to interest Americans in music, a battle 
which has been fought chiefly on other fronts until now, partly be- 
cause opera is the most difficult and most expensive form of music 
to give. And that brings us to another important point: the Vienna 
Opera is crowded because prices are very low; and prices are low 
because the Opera receives a subsidy from the state. In America, on 
the other hand, first class opera is expected to pay its own way, and 
is therefore expensive. The success of popular-priced opera at the 
New York Hippodrome this summer must not be taken to mean too 
much; but it does mean something. For one thing, the operas were 
sung in foreign languages. 

What is true of performance is true of composition: the American 
composers who have not succeeded in writing opera have not suc- 
ceeded better in writing any other type of music. 


Occasionally the phonograph gives us an opportunity—if we are 
interested—to observe the change in an artist’s work. Toscanini, for 
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example, made a record of the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra for Brunswick, and another one a year or two later for 
Victor. The first recorded the performance that seemed miraculous 
when he first came to the Philharmonic; but when they made the 
second record conductor and orchestra had achieved a greater sensi- 
tiveness to each other, and their performance was an even greater 
miracle. Casals provides another example: the phrasing, the continu- 
ity from note to note in the earlier record of the Bach Adagio are 
even more extraordinary in the recent Bach Andante. And now there 
is Elena Gerhardt, three of whose records of Brahms songs have been 
released by Victor. 7793 gives us “Nachtigall”, “Das Standchen” 
and “Feldeinsamkeit”; 7794 “Vergebliches Standchen’’, “Das Mad- 
chen Spricht” and “Auf dem Kirchhofe”; and 7795 four folksongs: 
“Wie komm’ ich denn zur Tiir herein?”, “Mein Madel hat ’nen 
Rosenmund”, “Feinsliebchen, du sollst mir nicht barfuss gehen” 
and “Erlaube mir, Feinsliebchen.” These records, which were made 
a year or two before her Hugo Wolf Society records, give us authen- 
tic examples of her art; but in the short time that separated them 
from the Wolf records this art seems to have become even richer 
and subtler; and most astonishing of all, in view of her age, is the 
change in her singing: in the Wolf records her voice has an easier 
flow, a greater flexibility and a lovelier quality than ever before. I 
am not unmindful of the improvement in recording technique, and 
of the greater care which is evident in the later records; but they do 
not account for the change I have been speaking of. They merely 
contribute to making the first Hugo Wolf volume one of the finest 
sets produced thus far. 

Only one of the singers who made the second Hugo Wolf Society 
volume is in Gerhardt’s class as a lieder-singer; and that is Gerhard 
Hiisch, who contributes, on one record, “Epiphanias”, “Der Ratten- 
fanger” and “Genialisch Treiben” (the volume is devoted to settings 
of poems by Goethe). In these we hear not only an unusually beau- 
tiful voice, but the subtlety of inflection and color that is essential. 
Two of the other singers sing very well without achieving distinction 
as lieder-singers. Herbert Janssen, on two records, sings “Wer sich 
der Einsamkeit ergibt”, “An die Tiiren will ich schleichen”, “Wer 
nie sein Brot mit Thranen ass”, “Cophtisches Lied II” and “Anakre- 
on’s Grab”. And Alexandre Trianti has a fragile soprano which is 
excellent in “Die Spréde” and “Die Bekehrte”, and in “Blumen- 
gruss”, “Gleich und gleich” and “Friihling tibers Jahr’”—all on one 
record. “Prometheus” is sung by Friedrich Schorr, whose operatic 
style is effective in the dramatic opening and close, but lacks subtlety 
in the quiet middle section. And John McCormack, who sings “Gany- 
med” and “Beherzigung”, is for me pretty much of a loss. But the 
other records are worth having. 
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Beethoven’s first piano concerto is not one of his major works, but 
it is good enough for Gieseking and Cortot to have played here, and 
for Artur Schnabel to record with the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Malcolm Sargent (Victor, M-158). Schnabel is an excellent 
musician and plays very well. I put it that way because I like supple- 
ness and buoyancy and color such as George Copeland’s playing 
exhibits in Victor’s album of modern Spanish music for the piano 
(M-178). Performance and recording could not be better; but in my 
opinion the music is not well chosen. Only a few of the pieces have 
distinction; some are mere Spanish formula; and one or two are 
downright trashy. Since Albéniz is the most important composer of 
modern Spanish music for the piano, it would have been better to 
give the necessary room to several of his “Ibéria” pieces, instead of 
having him represented only by his “Malaguenas”. Indeed, the entire 
“Tbéria” set should be recorded. 

I have heard very little Gregorian music, and as yet it does not 
move me as it seems to move other people. Of the Requiem Mass, 
therefore (M-177), ail I can say is that the singing of the choir of 
the Pius X School of Liturgical Music under Miss Julia Sampson is 
very sensitive and beautiful. 

Stokowski has recorded excerpts from “Das Rheingold” (M-179) 
—chiefly the music of the Rhine, the Rhinemaidens, Nibelheim, Erda’s 
warning, and the familiar entry of the gods into Valhalla, which 
remains the most effective part and is magnificently played. Erda’s 
warning, on the other hand, loses by the substitution of English horn 
for contralto. I am glad to report an improvement in the accompany- 
ing booklet: the motives are given in musical notation and referred 
to by number. All that remains is to give them in less truncated 
form, and to refer to them in the text instead of in the margin. 

Victor’s set of Verdi’s “Otello” is a splendid achievement. The 
performance under Sabajno has spirit and finish; the Scala orches- 
tra and chorus are excellent; and so are Maria Carbone (Des- 
demona) and Apollo Granforte (Iago). Only Nicolo Fusati (Otello) 
is a little blatant. The accompanying libretto does not give the 
Italian words, which makes it impossible to appreciate details of 
expressiveness in Verdi’s finest score. 
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Chicago: 1933 


Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr. 


THERE is not much to be said about the Chicago Fair. It is absurd 
to discuss hopefully its architecture as “transitional”, and to be 
encouraged that a heterogeneous “modernism” has brought the 
period of traditional revivals to a close. 

The Stockholm Exposition in 1930 showed what a contemporary 
Fair might be. It was not transitional nor a mere negation of tradi- 
tional forms. Asplund’s intelligent and imaginative application of 
contemporary principles of construction and design was a positive 
achievement. 

The confusion and uncertainty of the Chicago Fair are explained 
but not justified by particular conditions. But greater size and 
economic difficulties explain less than the incapacity for effective 
collaboration displayed by the prominent skyscraper architects of 
the last decade who were, alas, chiefly responsible as committees and 
as individuals for the plan of the Fair and its chief buildings. 

In retrospect the achievement of an earlier generation of promi- 
nent and successful architects in Chicago in 1893 appears the 
greater. And it is fairer perhaps to compare this year’s exposition 
with that of forty years ago than with that of three years ago in 
Stockholm where the control of the whole by a single architect 
assured in any case a relative homogeneity. But the group of archi- 
tects in 1893 provided a general plan with dignity and coherence 
today quite lacking. Moreover, their general acceptance of classical 
principles of design made it possible for them to produce a setting 
at once harmonious and splendidly theatrical, in which sculpture, 
fountains and other incidental features, however pretentious and 
ridiculous in themselves, enhanced and completed ‘the general 
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scheme. Above all Burnham and his associates made the most of a 
lake shore site with lagoons similar to that which the present genera- 
tion has completely wasted. Where once the buildings rose on balus- 
traded terraces from the water, while staircases and bridges inter- 
wove the lines of land and water transportation, there is today no 
relation at all between pavilions and water, and the lines of com- 
munication are confused and discontinuous. 

Also in 1893 the use of white throughout emphasized the dream- 
like unity of the whole by day, while the outlining of the buildings 
with electric bulbs gave a similar fantastic consistency by night. 

The most serious fault with the present exposition is the absence 
of any general scheme of planning. It was right in principle to 
forego the classical symmetry of the academic organization of the 
buildings which was originally intended. Yet the traces of that 
academic plan in the outline of the northern lagoon, which the pres- 
ent buildings utterly disregard, are all that remains of any intelligi- 
ble plan at all. Asplund at Stockholm developed a very ingenious 
asymmetrical scheme which made the most of a naturally beautiful 
site which was best left unmodified. He provided moreover a firm 
and relatively regular organization of the separate pavilions. Thus 
he made of the whole exposition and its site an entity which in- 
tegrated its necessarily disparate and unequal parts. 

But the committee of architects in Chicago were incapable of 
creating a master plan or even of a regularizing self-discipline. 
They allotted the important buildings to one another and to certain 
outsiders and developed each with an antisocial disregard of the 
whole. Nor do the economic uncertainties which meant a frequent 
shifting of plans and uses of already designed buildings excuse the 
lack of interrelation between them. The General Exhibits Building 
alone, to which the name of Corbett is attached, but which was im- 
mensely improved by the staff of the Fair as it was executed, is 
decently adapted to the specific needs of miscellaneous exhibitors 
and to the economic conditions of change, contraction and expansion, 
with which the organizers of the Fair had perpetually to cope. 

The final attempt by still another individual architect to bring all 
the buildings in relation to one another by means of violent color 
was particularly unsuccessful. Not only are the large areas of vivid 
blue, yellow, red and so forth distinctly disagreeable out of doors; 
they are also inharmonious with one another and often antagonistic 
to whatever individual characteristics of design certain of the build- 
ings might have possessed when originally designed. Only those 
buildings, such as that for the Dairy Industry, on which the larger 
areas are neutral, are even acceptable by daylight. Nor does the 
combination of floodlighting and neon lighting at night assist, since 
the chemically pure light from the tubes contrasts sharply and un- 
pleasantly with the softer tones of the floodlighted areas. 
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Certain buildings, of course, without reducing the confused indi- 
vidualism of the whole exposition, have positive qualities of order. 
Most prominent among these is the Chrysler Building of Holabird 
and Root. The delicacy of its construction, the refinement of its 
color and the skillful relation of the building and its outdoor gallery 
to a terrace with pools, trees and benches, produce a really excellent 
exposition pavilion. Unfortunately, in an attempt to vie with those 
nearby monstrosities, the famous suspended dome of the Transporta- 
tion Building—a new principle of construction most pointlessly 
used and tastelessly expressed—and the lurid orange pilon of the 
General Motors Building, the architects have placed above the 
Chrysler Building an enormous mass projecting up into the sky and 
crushing the delicate construction below. The name of Chrysler 
Motors could have been placed equally high and made equally 
prominent had this whole super-structure been some sort of open 
work screen. 

Hood’s American Radiator Building, although distinctly retarda- 
taire in design, is admirably organized. Pools and gardens separate 
the small exhibition pavilions which are restrained if not particu- 
larly distinguished in construction, form and color. Restraint also 
serves to make Ely Kahn’s Kohler Pavilion and Home Planning 
Hall superior to most of the Main Exhibition Buildings. 

Among the few foreign buildings the Italian Pavilion indicates 
how a more consistent use of contemporary clichés of design and a 
more subtle application of color might have improved the exhibi- 
tion as a whole. But the Czech Pavilion stands out as perhaps the 
best exhibit stand in the whole Fair. It is excellent both in the 
simplicity of its proportions and the fine use of varnished plywood 
panels on the exterior. 

An interesting and possibly significant fact about the Fair is the 
considerable superiority of the anonymous incidental constructions, 
such as minor entrances, tobacco booths, Century grills, Hollywood 
Pavilion, and so forth, to the big buildings attributed to well 
known architects. These small works were produced by the members 
of the exposition staff and they represent an agreeable and intelli- 
gent application of the contemporary building vernacular in terms 
of light temporary construction. Similarly the interiors, for whose 
color design Shephard Vogelgesang of the exposition staff rather 
than Urban was responsible, are superior throughout to the ex- 
teriors, and occasionally in the Science and General Exhibits Build- 
ings quite excellent. The incidental murals in these buildings are 
distinctly preferable to those by more famous men elsewhere; 
whereas those by a young Chicagoan named Miller on the exterior 
of a concession called Thrill House are quite extraordinary. 

Also encouraging is the popularity of the modern houses in the 
exposition. But these form a chapter apart, which can hardly be 
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discussed in detail in a consideration of the Fair as a whole. Suffice 
it to say that no one is conspicuously good except Keck’s House of 
Tomorrow of which the octagonal plan constitutes a serious fault. 
But this house is beautifully executed and together with Grunsfeld’s 
quite traditional house of wood, whose plywood panelled interiors 
are very dignified and quiet, alone offer among the American work 
at the Exposition the quality of thoroughness in preparation and 
production which modern architecture in this country so seriously 
needs. Since we are giving up “taste” with traditional form we need 
in its place the machine craftsman’s conscientiousness in execution. 

The Fair is presenting “modernism” to the country at large and 
the country, if one can judge from the attitude of the visitors there, 
is accepting it as it accepted tasteful revivalism forty years ago. 
While this will be a fact of historical interest in the future, it does 
not augur well for the quality of the oncoming American architec- 
ture. For almost everything is shoddy, confused, and ungainly. To 
turn from the Fair to such earlier Chicago buildings as Richard- 
son’s Glessner house of 1886, Sullivan’s Carson Pirie & Scott Build- 
ing of 1899 or Wright’s Robie house of 1908 is to savor fully the 
grim irony of “A Century of Progress”. 


Architecture in the Third Reich 


Philip Johnson 


IT WOULD be false to speak of the architectural situation in na- 
tional socialist Germany. The new state is faced with such tre- 
mendous problems of re-organization that a program of art and 
architecture has not been worked out. Only a few points are certain. 
First Die Neue Sachlichkeit is over. Houses that look like hospitals 
and factories are taboo. But also the row houses which have be- 
come almost the distinguishing feature of German cities are doomed. 
They all look too much alike, stifling individualism. Second, archi- 
tecture will be monumental. That is, instead of bath-houses, Sied- 
lungen, employment offices and the like, there will be official railroad 
stations, memorial museums, monuments. The present regime is more 
intent on leaving a visible mark of its greatness than in providing 
sanitary equipment for workers. 

But what these new buildings will look like is as yet completely 
unknown. Germany as the birthplace of modern architecture can 
hardly go back to Revivalism since there exist no architects who 
could or would design in styles. Nor is it possible that they will 
adopt the Bauhaus style. It is not monumental enough and it has 
irretrievably the stamp of Communism and Marxism, International- 
ism, all the “isms” not in vogue in Germany today. Somewhere 
between the extremes is the key; and within the Party are three dis- 
tinct movements each of which may win out. 

First and up till recently the strongest are the forces of reaction, 
with Paul Schulze-Naumburg at the head. He is the enemy of 
anything which has happened in the last thirty years. His book Art 
and Race, contains the most stupid attacks on modern art which 
he considers mere interest in the abnormal, a point of view which 
he defends by showing juxtaposed clinical photographs of physical 
abnormalities and modern paintings. In architecture, he approves 
of nothing since the War, and is himself the architect of many 
simplified but Baroque country houses including the Crown Prince’s 
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palace in Potsdam. As a personal friend of the leaders of the party 
he is strongly entrenched. 

Paul Erwin Troost, best known to Americans as the designer of 
the interiors on the S. S. Europa, is a friend of Hitler’s and is also 
a strong conservative. (That some Americans might consider the 
Europa modern merely shows that “modern” with us has hardly 
caught up with reaction in Germany.) The strongest single factor 
in favor of this group in the new state is that Hitler himself is an 
amateur architect. Before he entered politics he earned his living as 
a draughtsman and renderer in Vienna and Munich. This fact, com- 
bined with the tradition in Prussia from Frederick the Great to 
Wilhelm II, that the ruler be his own architect, makes the outlook 
depressing. 

The second group and at present the strongest is that represented 
by the Kampfbund fiir Deutsche Kultur, an inner party organiza- 
tion for the purification of German culture. Their architectural 
hero is the newly appointed director of the Prussian state art 
schools, Paul Schmitthenner. Though an outspoken enemy of Die 
Neue Sachlichkeit he claims modernity. His houses are sound, well 
proportioned but uninspired adaptations of the vernacular of the 
early 19th century, much in the same feeling as the best adaptations 
of the Cape Cod farmhouses in America. His larger buildings are 
in a half-modern tasteful style, better really than much work in 
Germany, more modern in intention. It is notorious that official 
architecture is conservative and Schmitthenner occupies the position 
formerly held under social democratic regime by Hans Poelzig 
and Bruno Paul. He is as competent an architect as either of 
them. 

The third group is composed of the young men in the party, the 
students and revolutionaries who are ready to fight for modern 
art. The most powerful of these is the new director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, Alois Schardt. So far the battle has been fought in 
the field of painting and mainly around the names of those venera- 
ble German artists, Nolde and Barlach who are especially hated by 
Schulze-Naumburg. In architecture there is only one man whom even 
the young men can defend and that is Miés van der Rohe. Miés has 
always kept out of politics and has always taken his stand against 
functionalism. No one can accuse Miés’ houses of looking like fac- 
tories. Two factors especially make Miés’ acceptance as the new 
architect possible. First Miés is respected by the conservatives. Even 
the Kampfbund fiir Deutsche Kultur has nothing against him. Sec- 
ondly Miés has just won (with four others) a competition for the 
new building of the Reichsbank. The Jury were older architects and 
representations of the bank. If (and it may be a long if) Miés 
should build this building it would clinch his position. 

A good modern Reichsbank would satisfy the new craving for 
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monumentality, but above all it would prove to the German in- 
tellectuals and to foreign countries that the new Germany is not 
bent on destroying all the splendid modern arts which have been 
built up in recent years. All revolutions, seemingly against every- 
thing of the past, really build on the positive achievements of the 
preceding decades. Germany cannot deny her progress. If in the 
arts she sets the clock back now, it will run all the faster in the 
future. 


Notes on the Film 


A Proposal for a School 
of the Motion Picture 


Harry Alan Potamkin 


This plan for a school of the film was drawn up by Harry Alan 
Potamkin in the winter of 1932-33 when it was considered possible 
that a large university was interested in establishing a separate col- 
lege to be instructed by a faculty of specialists, similar to existing 
music, medical, architecture and business schools. The plan is not 
considered in every detail since the backing necessary for such a 
project was withheld “until better times came,” and Potamkin was 
too occupied with his other work to have much time to spend on this 
visionary scheme. When such a school is founded, and due to an 
increase of respect for the art of the film which he fostered such 
a school inevitably will be founded,—it would be fitting to establish 
a Harry Alan Potamkin Memorial Chair of Criticism in the Cinema. 


THE School would provide a complete training in the arts and 
sciences of the cinema for students professionally interested in the 
films. A degree from the school would be an equivalent of a Bachelor 
of Science from any established college. 


COURSE: The course would be four years. 
lst year: Elementary prescribed training 
2nd, 3rd & 4th years: Specialization on 
chosen subject. 


CURRICULUM 


I. Prescribed courses 


A. The Forms of the Cinema 

1. Industrial 
2. Ethnic 
3. Educational 
4. Abstract (absolute) 
53. News—film 
6. Dramatic 

* B. The Cinema related to the Arts and Industry 

* C. The history of the motion picture (continuous through 
four years) (a course for critics) 
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* D. Sociology of the Cinema E. Comparative literatures 
1. Economic 1. the drama 
2. Political jaspects 2. the novel 


3. Problems of censorship 3. the short story 


F. Languages:—German, French (Russian) 


G. Principles of the performance 
1. The actor’s art 
2. Cinema acting technique 
H. History of Aesthetics 


1. Development of taste 
2. The sequence of styles 


I. Design 
1. painting 3. architecture 
2. sculpture 4. costume and decorative arts 


II. Specialized Courses (2 or 3 year courses) 


A. Theory of Direction B. Cinematography 


1. Direction 1. The chemistry of the film 
2. Film Composition 2. Applied optics 
a. editing 3. Applied acoustics 
b. montage 4. Camera techniques 
3. Studio methods 5. Lighting 
C. Acting D. Scenario 
1. History of the stage 1. Sources of film mate- 
2. History of the dance rial 
3. Makeup 2. Preparation of scena- 
4. Laboratory rio 
a. improvisation 3. Scenario laboratory 
b. mimetic 4. Analysis of perform- 
c. stylization ances 


NOTE: Optics—visual fatigue, etc. (see Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers) Acoustics—aural fatigue and limits, etc. (see the 


same) 
E. Animation (cartoons) 


1. Color 
2. Sound 
3. Technique 


* (Starred courses would be open to the general public) 
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III. Seminar Courses IV. Invited Lecturers, on 
A. Studio methods A. Financing 
B. Field work on actual B. Distribution 
productions 


C. Scenario laboratory 
D. Acting laboratory 
kK. Design laboratory 


NOTE: Equipment would include a model studio for the study of 
supervision and management 


Existing schools, similar to this proposal: 


1, Moscow 

2. Leningrad 

3. Berlin (under the auspices of the magazine Lichtbild 
Buhne) 

4, Great Britain. (See Government report) 
Films in National Life 


A LIBRARY OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
Categories for a Catalogue 
The Two main categories: 


1. Foreign Films 
2. Domestic Films 


I. Films 


1. Dramatic 

2. Ethnological 

3. Experimental 

A. a. abstract 

b. absolute’ B. 

4. Educational 

5. Industrial 

6. Documentary 
(news-film) 

7. Animation 


. Popular success 
. Innovations in style and technique 
(principles of film-making) 
. Individual performances 
. Individual direction 
. National sequences—Swedish, 
Italian, etc. 
. Industrial sequences (Fox, Metro, 
etc.) 
. Subject matter—folk films, 
gangster, prohibition 
. Serials 
. Shorts: 
a. travelogue dd. dramatic 
b. vaudeville _e. private and 
c. sport film experimental 
10. Pivotal masterpieces 
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II. Scenarios 


(By well-known or sig- 
nificant authors, or of 
worthy films) 


III. Designs IV. Stills 
A. Stage sets (see categories of I) 
B. Designs for costumes 
V. Books, Magazines and Pamphlets 


II. 


III. 


IV, 


A. History 

B. Novels made into films 
C. Legal aspects 

D. Source material 


POSSIBLE FACULTY 


. Critics for elementary lectures on the films and related arts 


(open to the public) 
. Richard Watts (N. Y. Herald Tribune) 
. Evelyn Gerstein (Boston Transcript) 
. Iris Barry (Founder: London Film Society) 
. Gilbert Seldes (N. Y. American) 
. Irene Thirer (N. Y. Daily News) —explanation of popular 
appeal 
. Terry Ramsaye (for Business History) 
. Harry Alan Potamkin (New School for Social Research) 
Scenario 
A. Elementary course 
1. Frances Taylor Patterson (Columbia) 
2. Karl Mayer (SUNRISE) 
3. Frances Marion (for popular films) 
4. Carl Freund (METROPOLIS) 
Cinematography 
1. G. W. Bitzer 
2. Alvin Wyckoff 


3. James Howe 


(D. W. Griffith) 


QF8 ADponp 


elementary 


Theory of Direction 
1. Sergei Eisenstein 5. Pabst 
2. Pudovkin 6. Wm. K. Howard 
3. Lewis Milestone (Dramatic) 7. René Clair 
4. Flaherty (Ethnic) 8. Anthony Asquith 
. Animation VI. History of the Films 
1. Alex. Geiss 1. Alexander Bakshy 
2. Fleischer 2. Harry Alan Potamkin 


3. Walt Disney 


Spoliation of “Que Viva Mexico!” 


Kirk Bond 


WERE someone to appropriate the unfinished and long awaited 
major work of some master in literature or the fine arts—let us 
say James Joyce’s Work in Progress, or Sibelius’ Eighth Symphony 
—and issue it to the public in the guise of a detective novel or a 
jazz novelty, but over the name of the original artist, the world 
would, with a half-smile of pity, take immediate steps to confine the 
lunatic. Yet because Sergei Eisenstein is merely a “movie director,” 
his American patron, Mr. Upton Sinclair, can so treat the unfinished 
Que Viva Mexico!, the film artist’s heroic masterpiece, and be 
applauded for his service to art. 

Mr. Sinclair’s picture bears the title, Thunder Over Mexico. For 
Eisenstein’s style, montage, the greatest single formal achievement 
of cinema, it substitutes a meaningless Hollywood continuity; for 
his content, perhaps, to judge from the poetic scenario, the greatest 
epic conception the new Russian culture is destined to produce, it 
substitutes a romantic travelogue. Mr. Sinclair cites, as justification 
for his course, Eisenstein’s unreasonable demands and actions while 
in California and Mexico. Mr. Sinclair abuses even a patron’s privi- 
leges. His excuses, both personal and financial, are alike petty beside 
the responsibility he assumed and dropped. His procedure, even on 
the remote supposition that it was rendered necessary by circum- 
stances, calls for apology. It is difficult in the extreme to believe 
that he had no other recourse, and in place of apology he has con- 
sistently attacked those who have tried to help the artist he engaged 
to support. 

As I write, the outcome is still uncertain. But if Thunder Over 
Mexico is released, the greater task is still ahead—to save the origi- 
nal negative for Eisenstein, that he may some day produce the film 
he conceived, that Thunder Over Mexico may not become, by mis- 
chance, the only known version of Que Viva Mexico! Mr. Sinclair 
has, of his own choice, assumed one of the most graceless roles the 
history of the world will be able to show. No one before him has, 
with such deliberate effort, so persecuted an artist and so mal- 
treated his work. When Oil and The Jungle are quite forgotten, and 
American socialism is a subject for scholars, this achievement will 
beyond a doubt assure his immortality. 


Book Reviews 


Stephen Spender and the Critics 


Poems. By Stephen Spender. Faber and Faber. London. 
1933. 5s. 


IN FAIRNESS to Mr. Spender, who has a right to know into what 
hands his book has fallen, and in fairness to anyone who may care 
to read what I have to say about Mr. Spender, a few facts should 
be set down. The first is that I am not a critic of poetry. I am 
neither interested in the reform of the public taste nor in the tra- 
dition of English literature. So far as the tradition is concerned it 
is shaped only by works of art and not by what is said about them, 
and our relation to it is the affair of those who come after us. A tradi- 
tion is merely a continuity out of the past. When we become the 
past we shall either enter it or we shall not. So long as we are the 
present, any concern with the tradition is self-conscious or academic 
or both. 

The second fact is that I do not like and therefore cannot imitate 
the kind of criticism of poetry which is today fashionable. I mean 
the kind of criticism of poetry imitated, as its writers hope, from 
Mr. T. S. Eliot. Mr. Eliot is not of course responsible for the fashion. 
Mr. Eliot merely designed the hat: he cannot be called to account 
for the ways in which the hat is worn. What Mr. Eliot desired was 
a weighty and authoritative manner in which to deliver his weighty 
and authoritative judgments and that manner he found in the didac- 
tic and humorless but extremely convincing prose he now employs. 
What Mr. Eliot’s numerous critical imitators saw was merely the 
manner. They assumed that Mr. Eliot’s judgments were true because 
they were solemn and that Mr. Eliot was taken seriously by his con- 
temporaries because he took himself seriously. And the result was 
the flood of didacticism and pomposity at which it is no longer 
possible even to laugh. Young amateurs in writing, with a few of 
the regulation slim volumes of the period to their credit (or the 
opposite), emit godlike judgments which a Dante would hesitate 
to sign. Ambitious souls with an almost indecent itch to make a 
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literary career and an embarrassing inability to make it by honest 
work, write and publish estimates of contemporary poetry in which, 
as in the honors lists of a college, poets are grouped, regrouped, 
passed, flunked, rated—or merely left on probation for another 
term—with all the assurance which a Yeats might (but would not) 
employ. And every serious literary review in the country is weighed 
down with a load of sterile intellectualist finality under which 
poetry, were the poets in the habit of believing their book notices, 
must long since have perished. I concede that this kind of criti- 
cism has, of course the virtue of being instructive and cultivating. 
But even that great virtue, which would doubtless validate the prac- 
tice in a more peaceful age, is cancelled in this by the fact that 
something more is demanded of the criticism of poetry than the im- 
provement of its readers. The vogue of Marxian materialism and 
the loud and earnest attacks of the Marxists upon everything not 
mentioned in the text-books of Papa Marx has put poetry in a de- 
fensive position which is no less dangerous because it is also ri- 
diculous. The lady treed by a sow is not the less in peril because 
the sow is an object of derision. And it is unfortunate that the cause 
of poetry in this juncture should have been championed not by men 
of passion and life but by the sterile little pedants whom contem- 
porary criticism has bred: it is unfortunate that poetry faces the 
jeers of the naughty not in its own dress but in the bone spectacles 
and stiff collar and lecturers’ pants which the academic critics have 
cut for it. A passion for the arts needs no such disguise as the edi- 
tors of this quarterly convincingly proved in a passage at arms a 
year ago. 

These facts being stated it will be abundantly clear, I hope, that 
I am in no position to judge Mr. Spender, to discuss his derivations, 
to show what he got from this man and what he got from that and to 
assign him once and for all his final position in the roll of modern 
poets. I am merely a spectator. I am not a judge. As a spectator 
I am profoundly moved by Mr. Spender’s poems. He is the first 
new poet in many, many years who has thus moved me. I have 
reread him with delight as I have reread Perse. I do not know 
how different he may be or may not be from other poets. I am 
bored by all the talk about difference, about ‘new voices,’ about 
originality. As a spectator who loves poetry I care only about poetry, 
and lack of originality concerns me only when there appears that 
deadness which invariably comes from things felt in another man’s 
book instead of in the poet’s own life. As a spectator who loves 
poetry I listen only for that clean sharp stroke which is heard when 
the axe goes into living wood. In Mr. Spender’s poems at their best 
I hear it. For the first time in this generation there comes, unashamed 
and simple and without the irony which masks its lack, nobility of 
emotion. His “I think continually of those who were truly great” is 
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a poem worthy of a great poet. It is a poem not only of great beauty 
but of great power. It is capable of destroying a whole intellectual- 
ist generation. Indeed as I reread it I think it has already destroyed 
them. I think they are dead. 

If the criticism of poetry were anything but the meager thing 
it is the appearance of such a poet would be the occasion for recog- 
nition and honor. Critics moved by a love of poetry would point 
out the excellence of the work, the way in which, with honesty and 
self-respect, the man handles a long and eloquent line, a firm and 
vivid phrase and a vocabulary not filched from the thesaurus. Eng- 
lishmen would fall over their own adjectives to salute a great English 
name. Americans, removed by the breadth of the Atlantic from the 
more intimate pinches of jealousy, would run to add their laurels. 

And what actually happens? What actually happens is that 
Messers Faber and Faber launch Mr. Spender with a cautious little 
blurb in which is hazarded the far from adventurous opinion that 
“technically these poems appear to make a definite step forward in 
modern English poetry” (which I must beg leave, with ignorance, to 
doubt) and that within the jealous colleges (temples no longer) of 
professional criticism Mr. Spender is meted out the precise measure 
of approval (praise they never give) which the faculties of pompous 
and spiteful dons judge proper—having in view the age of the poet, 
the importance of the critic and the always present possibility that 
some other critic may be winged with a ricochet. 

The whole thing, if I may saw so without undue disrespect, makes 
me sick. I am aware that indiscriminate praise is disgusting. Mr. 
William Lyon Phelps has made it so if it was not so before. But 
even more disgusting than indiscriminate praise is the pinched, 
squeamish, sour, pedagogic spite which criticizes poetry as though it 
were marking themes, which does not love but hates excellence and 
which, in the true spirit of academic impotence, fears all work 
actually accomplished and thrills only to work not accomplished, 
to work which the poet has not had manhood enough to bring to pass. 
It may be a shock to certain highly self-satisfied critics but it is 
nevertheless true that there is more hope for poetry in the ignorance 
of the newspaper notices than in most of the criticism which comes 
out of the high-brow reviews. 

As to either kind, and as to this present notice, it is my advice 
(which he does not need) to Mr. Spender that he let their authors 
read them. 

ARCHIBALD MAcLEISH 


The Individualists 


Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALICE B. Toxuas. By Ger- 
trude Stein. Harcourt, Brace. New York. 1933. $3.50. 
Erm. By E. E. Cummings. Covici Friede. New York. 
1933. $3.00. 

InTIMATE MEMorRIES; VOLUME I: BAacKGROUND. By 
Mabel Dodge Luhan. Harcourt, Brace. New York. 
1933. $3.00. 


WHATEVER the ultimate importance of these three books, at least 
they may be taken as documents in the study of problems like “The 
fate of the individual in the modern world” or “Tradition and the 
individual Talent”—problems which our elders and betters have 
awkwardly foisted upon us. And however different the three authors, 
all of them 


“Observed the elegance of Circe’s hair 
Rather then the mottoes on sundials;” 


all of them might have said, at least at one point in their careers, 


“C’est a Paris que je me coiffe, 
Casque noir de jemenfoutiste;” 


and they are all studiously incapable of making any 


“Tmmediate application 
Of this to relation of the state 
To the individual.” 


It is enough, I think, to make a parallel reading illuminating. 

Miss Stein’s book is easily the most readable and amusing of the 
three. As everyone knows by this time, it is coquettishly entitled 
The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, but is actually the story of 
Gertrude Stein told by herself, in the third person, and from the 
point of view of her friend and secretary. It may be that Miss Stein 
only intended a compliment to Miss Toklas, or it may be that the 
method has subtle implications which escape me. But there are also 
some obvious advantages in being one’s own Boswell: the worshipful 
atmosphere of the intimate of genius is maintained, yet the genius 
herself does the writing. “Gertrude Stein” in the third person be- 
comes a legend of her own creation. And the third person gives a 
deadly weight and finality to her epigrams. Consider this one on 


Ezra Pound: 
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Gertrude Stein liked him but did not find him amusing. She said he 
was a village explainer, excellent if you were a village, but if you were 
not, not. 


This will serve also as a sample of Miss Stein’s style in this book: 
simple, as befits a plain tale addressed to a wide audience, yet de- 
ceptive in its infantilism, as befits Miss Stein. It is probably the 
manner from which Mr Hemingway derived a style which is not 
deceptively infantile. Miss Stein runs on comfortably in this way 
about herself and her painting and writing friends. Sometimes it 
becomes a little monotonous to hear so simply who was angry with 
whom in Paris in 1910; but one never has to wait long for another 
epigram. Her account of the beginning of the War is the most 
moving I ever read; it shows what the style can do when it finds a 
suitable subject. The end of the book is comparatively dull and 
rather sad, though it has some excellent gossip. The big time in 
Miss Stein’s career was before the War. 

Perhaps the changes the War ushered in account for Miss Stein’s 
changed manner to her public. Certainly she is careful to explain all 
about Gertrude Stein’s art. We learn that she was led to write Three 
Lives by translating Flaubert’s Trois Contes. We hear of her 
omnivorous readings in English, not for the content but for some 
quaintness of manner that caught her fancy. “No,” she says, “I 
like living with so very many people and being all alone with Eng- 
lish and myself.” The result of these studies in the language itself 
is supposed to be as follows: “By refusal of the use of the subcon- 
scious Gertrude Stein achieves a symmetry which has a close analogy 
to the symmetry of the musical fugue of Bach.” In short, she very 
patiently commends herself to her phantom public as an artist worth 
looking into. I for one am eager to try her again. 

As an uncompromising “artist” who derived her notions of the 
autonomy of art from Flaubert, Miss Stein is of course arbitrary and 
dogmatic rather than doctrinaire. If one is nevertheless impelled to 
ask what her advertised “Americanism” consists in, the answer must 
be I think that it is esthetic at most, a Poundian “persona”. Grant 
is her “American hero” and we read “How often have I heard her 
then and since explain that Americans are republicans living in a 
republic which is so much a republic that it could never be any- 
thing else.” (Nothing to do, of course, with the question whether we 
may not be turning fascist or communist.) In all of this Miss Stein 
is admirably solid, sensible and consistent: the very Benjamin 
Franklin of the Paris International Art Colony. Yet it is clear that 
those who would like to be both moral beings and artists, or even 
artists who portray moral beings, would meddle with Miss Stein 
at their peril. Witness, again, Mr Hemingway, who is very far from 
the strict Steinian jemenfoutisme, and farther yet from being able 
to live all alone with English and himself. 
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Mr Cummings’ corpulent book is the diary of his trip to Russia. 
It is among other things a very good travel diary. If the author is 
prejudiced, or if he is lazy as a sightseer, or if his interests are very 
special, he makes no bones about the fact. It is comparable to D. H. 
Lawrence’s travel books: the author seeking to find himself by 
contact with a foreign country. Like Lawrence, Mr Cummings is at 
his best when he tells us about a particular situation or person, and 
at his worst when he turns off the house-lights and sings about his 
philosophy. The best character in the book is the middle-aged pro- 
fessor from USA. He is so wonderfully well reported that one won- 
ders why anyone should try anymore to “create” characters when 
nature unadorned is so full of pity and terror. The effect of these 
accurate phonetic recordings of travelling Americans, which one 
encounters from time to time in the midst of Mr Cummings’ experi- 
ments with language or punctuation, is truly startling: as though 
only the sharp American personality were real. As for Communistic 
Russia, Mr Cummings does not attempt a theoretical evaluation of 
Communism, or an estimate of the success of the Five-Year Plan, 
though he does report a few statistics and a few conversations of 
the kind we have all had with “Communists”. What he tries to do 
is render exactly his experiences in Russia. If you can bear with his 
mannerisms, you do undoubtedly find out what those experiences 
were. The most ambitious meeting with the essence of Communism 
is on the occasion of his visit to Lenin’s tomb, and that, I think, is 
a weighty evocation of the mass faith. 

The travel diary is however only the excuse for the book, which 
is essentially the tale of Mr Cummings’ efforts to be his artistic self 
in spite of Russia: the visit of the “artist” to the artist’s hell: the 
arch-individual floating around in the negation of all individualism. 
Miss Stein is an “artist” too, but since she was formed the Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man and Ulysses have come along and 
completed the dogma of the independence of the work of art with 
the dogma of the independence of the artist. The tendency is then 
for the artist to consider himself the “form” as well as the “creator” 
of his work. The question is vast and complicated; it involves the- 
ological and metaphysical considerations; to treat it historically 
you would have to study Santayana, for example. Joyce however 
contains the Summa, and it is safe to say that it is he who makes 
the difference between Miss Stein and Mr Cummings. 

Mr Cummings’ adaption of these ideas was first presented in his 
play, him. This play I think is better than Eimi. The theory, newly 
digested by Mr Cummings, provided a structure which Eimi lacks, 
and the whole vision had at that time the shock of freshness for Mr 
Cummings and hence for his readers. From this point of view Eimi 
is only the reworking of the formula. Besides, Mr Cummings’ artistic 
self is, unlike Joyce’s, purely histrionic: it needs a sparring partner, 
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like the professor, to make it sparkle and it needs a real stage for 
its best expression. Left to itself it does not think, construct, or 
develop—it only croons into the spotlight about hands and roses 
and life and love, like any tenor. Is it partly the difference between 
a Catholic and a subject of the British Empire, who can at least free 
himself from these dominations, and a young man from Cambridge 
Mass., who, born to the vacuity of “freedom”, can only assure himself 
that he exists by cutting up ?—And by this time the man from Cam- 
bridge knows too much to be so violently and dramatically surprised 
all the time, the roses are a trifle stale, and the surrounding black- 
ness lacks mystery. 

Mr Blackmur has pointed out that Mr Cummings uses words with 
no respect for their traditional meanings and connotations. He uses 
them sometimes for their latest and most fleeting colloquial mean- 
ings, and sometimes for meanings and connotations known only to 
himself. His language is slammed together out of whatever odds and 
ends come to hand, and is as ramshackle as a house in Hooverville. 
This is all true, and Mr Blackmur perhaps shows an admirable re- 
straint in concentrating on this one aspect of Mr Cumming’s writ- 
ings. Yet Mr Cummings cannot be dismissed that way as an artist 
or entertainer: it is another example of the difficulty of concentrat- 
ing on the art as opposed to the artist, where divergent theories of 
art are involved—the difficulty, perhaps the futility. Perhaps we 
should say that his work-of-art is really the vaudeville personality 
of his artistic self, and his language only an agonized report of 
that—now breaking out into tabloid headlines, now disintegrating 
into mere crooning. Or perhaps on the other hand we should affirm 
a surprising identity of his form with his matter—a kind of art 
moderne of literature, wherein the cheapness of the materials has 
its meaning also. 

It is hardly fair to speak of Mrs Luhan’s book side by side with 
Miss Stein’s and Mr Cummings’. While Miss Stein lives in Paris 
and the Realm of Essences and cultivates English, and Mr Cummings 
cultivates at least his own unregenerate spontaneity, Mrs Luhan by 
the end of Volume I lives nowhere and cultivates nothing. But the 
lack of talent and application itself makes many things clear, and I 
should like to suggest that the frail and dubious notion of “talent” 
is precisely all that distinguishes the Stein or Cummings “way” 
from the Luhan “way.” 

Volume I is called Background, and pictures Mrs Luhan’s life 
and surroundings from birth to her coming-out party. Every house 
she lived in during these years is described minutely, as to curtains, 
furniture, the smells of the spare bedrooms, etc etc. As for the 
people she encounters, they also are elaborately inventoried, but 
they do not come alive, they remain smells and upholstery. In the 
centre of all these dead “things” is Mrs Luhan herself, but she 
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changes her idea of what she is chapter by chapter. Thus her child- 
hood takes on the clinical colors of the Freudian case history, and 
her girlhood is influenced by Proust: she seems pathetically to 
accept any idea that seems good at the moment about the meaning 
of her destiny. It is discouraging, but it would take some impudence 
to affirm that it does not reveal a great deal about all of us. 

One may take two specimens of her speculations about herself, 
as samples of her tone, and as showing as well as anything in her 
book what she negatively “is.” The first is in the Lawrencian tone 
of parable and fake mysticism: “I never had any feeling for the 
body of a flower, or if I did, it was not so strong as my wish to 
absorb its perfume into myself, and because of this flowers quickly 
disintegrate with me when I wear them. . . . But in their passing I 
have absorbed them, inhaled them, nibbled them to taste their inner 
flavor, and taken them right into me.” The second is @ propos of a 
languid discussion of the failings of her early education: “For from 
the very first we need deception and the illusion that everything 
matters a great deal, for the more it matters, the more it can hold 
our notice, and it is our attention that guides us to life. Attention 
is the beginning of growth and the cornerstone of creation.” 


FRANCIS FERGUSSON 


Nostalgia for the Trivium 


BeNTHAM’s THEORY oF Fictions. By C. K. Ogden. 
Harcourt, Brace. New York. 1932. $3.50. 

MENCIUS ON THE MIND, EXPERIMENTS IN MULTIPLE 
Derinition. By I. A. Richards. Harcourt, Brace. New 
York. 1932. $3.00. 

SYMBOLIC DisTANCE, IN RELATION TO ANALOGY AND 
Fiction. By Scott Buchanan. Psyche Miniatures, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company. London. 1932. 
2/6. 


THE English inherit a view of the mind that is, in effect, a thorough- 
going distrust of it. They reverence Locke for having established, 
as they assume, that the mind is most powerful when absolutely inac- 
tive. Many of them have tried to expand his suggestion that a good 
theory of language would be radically subversive of all the pre- 
tensions of the mind when it is not inactive. 

C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards are the most prominent members 
of that tradition in our age. They are earnest and unrelenting in 
reiterating their belief that if we all could be persuaded to be less 
vain of our minds and more suspicious of its instruments, the millen- 
nium would be at hand. They plead for recognition that decently 
unequivocal statement is only consistently possible when one’s inten- 
tions are modest. Mr. Ogden has created a language, Basic English, 
to exhibit how modest this modesty must be.’ All departures from 
the types of statement possible with this radically diminished lan- 
guage will be made warily. Certainly, no man, making such a de- 
parture, can be casual and confident; he will be willing to admit that 
undoubtedly he is being inessential and quite prepared to find that 
he has been unintelligible. Generally, it is believed that such mod- 
esty and such solicitude will mean “peace.” The ill-advised preten- 
sions, fostered ultimately by the Greeks, will be forsaken; the elab- 
orate warfare of beliefs will be eliminated, when it is seen to what 
a slight range of simple propositions belief is relevant. 


1Some illumination is thrown on the ‘modesty’ indicated by Basic English 
by a fact that I believe its formulators have not mentioned. In certain im- 
portant aspects, Basic English was anticipated by English idiom. In his Words 
and Idioms L. P. Smith shows that the “real heart of English folk-speech” 
is “its use of somatic idioms”, which are characterised by a compounding of 
abstract verbs and particles of motion. One of Mr. Ogden’s grammatical princi- 
ples, the substitution of operatives with directives for verbs, which he says he 
derived from Bentham’s theory, is a strict equivalent of this form, discovered 
by the creators of idiom. The comparison with idiom has its point in the fact 
that “the subject matter of idiom is certainly human life in its simplest 


aspects.” 
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Mr. Ogden edits Bentham’s theory of fictions with a long intro- 
duction, because he believes that it exhibits the foundations for a 
subject to “take the place of philosophy”, because it contains some 
of the principles by which Basic English was constructed, and be- 
cause it can indicate explicitly the practical advantages that will 
derive from the existence of Basic English. 

Bentham, true to his tradition, considered thought decaying sensa- 
tion. He was reluctant to admit that abstractions were ever necessary 
and always suspicious of them; indeed, they had frightened him 
as a child. He was strongly impressed by Horne Tooke’s etymologi- 
cal attack on abstraction, showing it to be not an act of the mind 
but a linguistic decision for convenient speed in discourse. In the 
later years of his life, he made many sporadic attempts to make 
Tooke’s notion prevail and to show how the confusion that arises 
when it is forgotten can be corrected. 

This mass of writing is far more chaotic than Mr. Ogden will 
admit. Bentham is repetitious, fumbling, and often thoroughly be- 
wildered. But certain practical intentions of his theory do emerge 
clearly. The theory is based on a division of names into names of 
real and names of fictitious entities. Real entities are bodies percep- 
tible to the senses; sense impressions; and ideas which are clearly 
complexes of sense impressions. Every other kind of a name is the 
name of a fictitious entity. ““Whatsoever of truth is capable of belong- 
ing to a proposition with the name of a fictitious entity as subject 
cannot belong to it in any other character than that of its being a 
representative of some proposition having for its subject some real 
entity.” Such fictions must be expounded by reduction, the assump- 
tion being that the meaning of an abstract word consists of an account 
of the way it got away from a given set of concrete words. Bentham 
calls the technique of such reduction “paraphrasis”. It consists of 
archetypation, the process, usually aided by etymology,” of hazarding 
a guess as to the concrete image at the root of the word’s meaning; and 
of phraseoplerosis, the “filling up of the phrase”, the effort to indicate 
how, by substitution and transformation, the archetypal image be- 
came the fiction. 

Bentham was able to practice this technique with considerable 
success on certain vague fictions like “obligation”, “right”. In so 
far as he thought at all of metayphysics, he undoubtedly considered 
that the implications of this technique for correcting certain abuses 


* Certainly, the English linguistic empiricists often seem swayed by the no- 
tion that the first was the best and the only kind of knowledge. They are un- 
duly impressed by the significance of the origins of language. Language de- 
veloped in response to immediate practical demands of action. It is thus no 
wonder that etymologically any abstract word can be traced to a concrete 
origin. The consistent use of these etymological facts to support a sensationalist 
theory of knowledge is the genetic fallacy with a vengeance. 
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constituted sound metaphysics. He considered, that is, that in ex- 
perience the pyschologically prior is the “real”. Another and quite 
different metaphysics is implied by the technique of exposition— 
definition with the categories by genus and differentia—which he 
allowed as adequate for many of the apparently more “necessary” 
fictions like “qualities” and “relations”. He was not bothered by 
this opposition. He was a practical reformer. All techniques that 
give reasonable clarity in discourse will do. The practical English 
reformer applies the razor to the number of logical difficulties he 
allows himself to notice. 

The forms of Basic English are in accord with Bentham’s ac- 
count of the desirability of physical archetypes. The list of nouns 
is small; they are the names of the more prominent “things”. There 
are only a few verbs proper; they are called operatives; they are 
general and their referents are operations that it is possible to pic- 
ture on a diagram of man’s body. These few operatives, in combina- 
tion with prepositions (which have, as referents, simple, picturable, 
spatial relations) will produce all the verbal phrases necessary; 
their forms will preclude the confusion engendered when the more 
complex verbs, here eliminated, are made into nouns. Basic English, 
then, is there to indicate the only clarity consistently possible and 
to help the exposition by paraphrasis of such fictional statements 
as sometimes become necessary for particular purposes. 

It is largely Mr. Richards’ task in the movement to examine the 
nature of these purposes which require “fictional” statement and to 
discover the linguistic resources for them which have been developed 
in different languages and periods. In Mencius on the Mind, he 
poses his problems by a very striking method. He exhibits himself 
trying to translate into English certain passages from an ancient 
Chinese treatise on psychology. He emphasizes the formidable dif- 
ficulties: Chinese syntax is, of course, very different from Western 
syntax; Mencius’ prose is not the prose of “statement”, pretending 
to theoretic interest; his discourse is really “‘a series of overt or dis- 
guised imperatives”; his psychology is not “inquiry into the nature 
of man” but “the enforcement of an existing and unquestionable 
schema of conduct ... by giving an account of the mind which 
will conduce to its maintenance.” For these reasons, translation is 


? Mr. Richards plays tricks with these differences: Mencius’ “psychology” is 
not really psychology (“inquiry into the nature of man”) but “rhetoric” (in 
defence of existent ritual’). Therefore (sic), since Eastern psychology differs 
so much from Western psychology, is it not possible that the Eastern mind 
differs, not in degree, but in kind, from the Western mind; and possible that, 
generally, kinds in minds are determined by kinds of language used in various 
psychologies. 

There might seem to be some confusion here with respect to the use of the 
term “psychology” and the postulating of purposes beyond psychology. That is, 
it might seem that psychology either is or is not rhetoric in defence of exist- 
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difficult. Mr. Richards generalizes the difficulties; he states, that is, 
that the same kinds of difficulty arise in all discussions, even in dis- 
cussion using the same language, because that language has had a 
varied history. He thus points the need for the sort of critical 
awareness of differences which his book exemplifies. We should 
develop, he insists, the habit of looking upon all thoughts as the 
servants of purposes, all syntaxes as arbitrary, all intellectual 
hostility as wasteful, and all hope of “truth” as naive. As a means of 
cultivating this sense of arbitrariness, this ability “to use all logical 
apparatus tentatively”, he suggests the formation of a habit—“the 
habit of multiple definition, of accompanying any definition or 
distinction we make use of with a set of rival definitions in the back- 
ground of the mind.” As preparation for this habit, he proposes “a 
systematic survey of the ranges of possible meanings which can be 
carried by our chief pivotal terms and our chief syntactic instru- 
ments.” 

This, I take it, completes a program. Mr. Ogden’s language and 
Mr. Bentham’s technique of reduction will take care of all pretences 
to “knowledge” made by users of fictions in the future. Mr. Richards 
will examine all past literature, looking for different resources for 
different purposes. His examination will incidentally be correcting 
the mistakes of that literature and primarily passing on whatever 
usefulness it has. 

Scott Buchanan’s book, Symbolic Distance, may well have passed 
so far as a slight incident in the movement of the larger cause of 
Mr. Ogden and Mr. Richards. It is dedicated to them. It is pub- 
lished by them. Because it takes the form of a commentary on 
Bentham, it seems to speak their language. Yet it is surely an attack, 
an attack from within the camp delivered with rather too much 
delicacy, so that the attacked may never have felt it. 

Without announcing or commenting on what he is doing, Mr. 
Buchanan very neatly transforms the Bentham of the theory of 
fictions from a badly muddled nominalist to an exquisite Platonist 
with a gift for practical reform. He attempts to translate the terms 
of Bentham’s technique of paraphrasis to the “systematic foundation 
on which he was really working.” It is his contention that Bentham’s 
technique implies a grammar of analogies as fundamental to all 
symbolism: 
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ent ritual; and that if it is not, then one cannot take the account of mind 
given in such rhetoric as the true account of the minds in the nations where 
such rhetoric arose. 

But Mr. Richards would not be thus dogmatic: One can never be sure of 
what “psychology” is. We must practise multiple definition on it. It has been 
this or that. It may be that or this. It won’t do to be irritably insistent about 
any on definition. There must be peace, the peace of wonder and “you never 
can tell. 
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“Paraphrasis really proceeds by the discovery of a matrix underlying 
the use and the relating of terms. . . . A matrix consists of rows and 
columns of terms, such that the relational order in one row is repeated 
throughout the others, and the relational order in one column is re- 
peated throughout the others. . . . Archetypation lays down the basic 
structure of the matrix in rows and columns. Phraseoplerosis completes 
the matrix by filling in secondary rows and columns. . . . The results 
of phraseoplerosis consist in explicit relational statements extracted as 
literal determinants from analogical matrices.” 


“Such is the grammatical account of the structure of symbols and 
the description of the field in which fictions arise.” The devices of 
rhetoric can be classified as “the expansion and condensation of 
symbolic forms within such matrices.” Dialectic canvasses all the 
questions arising from particular rhetorical solutions. “Symbolic 
distance is the distance between the archetype and its analogues.” 
That is, if the projective field in projective geometry is taken as an 
analogue of the symbolic field, and the first transversal is taken as 
the archetype, then the symbolic distance of any analogue (any trans- 
versal) is its distance along the projective rays from the archetype. 

All this would seem to be merely an elegant way of expounding 
Bentham’s theory with the aid of analogues from algebra and pro- 
jective geometry. Yet this is far from the case. Mr. Buchanan’s gram- 
mar is Platonic. It involves, as fundamental, a far different con- 
ception of the “individual thing” than that involved in the grammar 
of Basic English: 


“The individual thing is at least a bundle of relations. The fact that 
individuals reveal on analysis an inexhaustible diversity of relations is 
of essential importance in any account of fictions.” 


It yields, for example, a notion which the poets will understand 
but which ought to be incomprehensible to the empiricist: the no- 
tion that the metaphor is the strictest imitation, in a symbolic con- 
text, of an individual thing: 


“The metaphor is a bundle of archetypal relations which can be dis- 
entangled and arrayed in matrices; likewise, an individual is a compact 
bundle of relations which can be abstracted and each can give rise to 
a matrix.” 


This notion can be pictured. The metaphor is at one pole, the in- 
dividual at the other pole, of a sphere (for such a metaphor is at 
the greatest symbolic distance from the individual.) The interplay 
between the two is the complex structure of analogies which is the 
set of projective rays and transversals over the surface of the sphere. 
Further differences between the two grammars come out in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 
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“Matrices embody invariants. . . . It is easy to assume that one row 
or one column could be taken as the archetype of a matrix; and from 
the rhetorical or genetic point of view that is correct. However, it would 
not be correct to identify the archetype with the invariant. From the 
point of view of dialetic, the invariant is a pure abstraction which is 
equally embodied in any of the rows.” 


This emphasizes the eternality of abstractions in a way that would 
please Plato and that, again, must be incomprehensible to a strict 
empiricist. Yet there is an equivalent to Mr. Richards’ emphasis on 
arbitrariness. For, as Mr. Buchanan goes on: 


“The rows or columns are alternative representations of the invariant; 
the choice of one or another as archetype, when the matrix has been 
made explicit, is a matter for pragmatic decision . . . which ever kind 
of a pragmatist one may be at the moment.” 


Bentham’s choice of archetypes that give space and time relations 
between bodies is such a pragmatic judgment. But dialectic cannot 
be limited by it. It is not the only possible choice. It was made in 
order to correct certain definite violations of the rules of symbolism. 
Mr. Buchanan’s grammar gives his dialectic scope for the critique 
of other and entirely different kinds of rhetorical adventures. It al- 
lows him to see what Ogden and Richards have no way of seeing, 
that certain of the more extreme grammars which have been gen- 
eralised into metaphysics in the history of philosophy have each 
had “heuristic virtues.” Generally, it allows him a basis for more 
respect and better understanding of a good deal of Western think- 
ing. And finally, Mr. Buchanan’s system shows that the obstinate 
pragmatism of Ogden and Richards, dogmatic in its own fashion, 
the fashion of being grossly ignorant of the similar validity of other 
pragmatisms, is degenerate Platonism. And yet, despite its latitude, 
Mr. Buchanan’s book contains, what he agrees with Ogden and 
Richards in believing necessary, “a grammar sensitive enough to 
discriminate between the vicious and the efficient uses of language.” 

Mr. Buchanan’s book carries further significance by implying a 
fund of suggestions to Mr. Richards particularly. For when Plato 
is brought into the picture, one thinks of a host of comments to 
make about Mencius on the Mind. Mr. Richards’ phrase for the 
technique he recommends, Experiments in Multiple Definition, 
sounds like nothing so much as a brief descriptive account of the 
Platonic dialogues. When Mr. Richards gives his multiple defini- 
tions of terms like Knowledge, Truth, Order, Principle, Beauty, one 
thinks of the Platonic dialogues where the material of such lists is 
dramatised. As Mr. Whitehead has recently been affirming, the 
platonic dialogues are the matrix of all Western thought. So that 
certainly their content should be examined. But Mr. Richards should 
be even more interested in their art. In the dialectical ordeal to 
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which Plato submitted crucial terms a usage is shown arising and 
it is opposed by other usages and commented on critically through- 
out the process. Plato shows forth the kind of mentality which Mr. 
Richards urges as ideal. It might occur to Mr. Richards that he 
should really be practising the art of dialectic, the art of multiple 
definition, as Plato practised it, instead of giving, as in his present 
lists, bald, necessarily summary outlines of unwritten pieces of 
dialectic. If he cannot practice the art, he does at least admit the 
need of a “science” of multiple definition by asserting that it is 
important “the procedures in such lists be explicitly stateable in 
discussable form.” It then becomes relevant to recall, that, despite 
the issues of difference between Platonism and Aristotelianism 
which arise, the much-neglected Topics of Aristotle, professing to 
be the science of probable reasoning, states in general discussable 
form the procedures underlying the Platonic dialectic. 

Mr. Richards, I take it, would not find such suggestions congenial. 
His reluctance is understandable when one considers the history of 
Platonism in modern times. Certain aspects of this history are sum- 
marised by Mr. Buchanan in his recent review of Mr. Whitehead’s 
Adventures in Ideas: 


“Mr. Whitehead’s is a Platonic philosophy of history with a difference 
that makes it modern; the center of attention is on ideas, but in a 
medium which makes them look like romantic adventures, rather than 
like stars in the firmament.” 


He adds that what Mr. Whitehead said of Plato was true of Europe, 
as Mr. Whitehead pictured it: Europe has “moved about amid a 
fragmentary system like a man dazed by his own penetration.” Un- 
doubtedly, it is Mr. Richards’ impatience with this romantic, be- 
dazzling, verbal adventuring which makes him unafraid to be sub- 
versive, and confident of his decision to restrict himself to a petty- 
linguistic critical approach. He could ask, with some pertinence: 
If the Platonic dialectic is historically the origin of all Western 
thought and thus in some way responsible for certain of its con- 
fusions, is it likely that that dialectic can supply the critical instru- 
ments capable of clarifying those confusions? The burden of the 
answer rests with Mr. Buchanan who contends that the critical side 
of Platonism has been lost and deserves to be restored. 

It is also notable that Mr. Whitehead was himself somewhat sad- 
dened by his Platonic picture of Western civilisation. In his final 
chapter, by verbal maneuverings among the transcendental “fictions” 
of his system (Truth, Beauty, Adventure, Peace) he tried to give that 
picture tragic significance and to indicate the nature of the catharsis 
that gives the wise man his peace. Mr. Buchanan felt that this sec- 
tion was a failure and at the end of his review announced dog- 
matically that “a genuinely tragic philosophy of history demands a 
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calmly dogmatic theology.” Mr. Richards, I take it again, would 
consider the remark fantastic: The failures of one system of verbal 
imposture are to be remedied by efforts in another fictional realm, 
at even greater symbolic distance from things in motion in space 
and time! 

In the face of such stubborn distrust of the “nobler things of 
the mind”, someone might be tempted to summarily abandon Mr. 
Richards to the ranks of the Philistines, as Matthew Arnold did 
Bentham, after quoting his sneer at “the nonsense of Plato and 
Aristotle.” But this will not do. In his own fashion, Mr. Richards 
is quite willing to acknowledge the insistent pressure in man’s na- 
ture of those elements which, traditionally, philosophy and theology 
attempt to order. There is, in Mr. Richards’ program, a strict equiva- 
lent to Mr. Whitehead’s last chapter, to the Thomist calls to order; 
and there must surely be many to whom it is quite as fantastic as 
either of the latter is to him. I refer to his theory of poetry for 
salvation. He has dogmatically asserted that poetry can usurp the 
functions formerly exerted by the theoretic arts and that it can 
“order our lives.” It is at least clear that the extravagance of his 
claims for poetry is due to his preposterous contempt for philoso- 
phy. Though his failure to be discouraged by the results tabulated 
in his own Practical Criticism was impressive, Mr. Richards may 
yet be made to see error in his hopes about poetry. He might then 
reconsider his deliberate restriction of his dialectic range, and be- 
come, against his will, and somewhat more explicitly, a philosopher. 

It is to the point, I believe, to make comment on the important 
concerns of Ogden and Richards to raise questions as to the relevance 
to such concerns of the Platonic, Aristotelian and Christian tradi- 
tions. Jeremy Bentham was a man with a taste and a gift for practi- 
cal reform, a heritage of prejudices he never took the trouble to 
examine, and a remarkable ineptitude for philosophy. He founded 
a school of “philosophy” which dominated English thought for 
some seventy-five years. Mr. Ogden’s Introduction simply embraces 
Bentham; and Mr. Richards certainly considers him a sound model. 
One would like, then, to persuade Mr. Buchanan of a crisis. If he 
would put aside his elegance and attempt the patient, hortatory 
rhetoric of Ogden and Richards, he might succeed in delivering to 
their large and growing audience the notion that there are better 
men and better traditions to be restoring than Bentham and English 
Utilitarianism. 

WILLIAM GoRMAN 


‘The Past is a Bucket of Ashes”’ 


No Retreat. By Horace Gregory. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. New York. 1933. $1.50. 


HORACE GREGORY is known as a translator of the classics and as 
a proletarian writer; his allusions are classic, his diction is poetic, 
his typography unmistakably modern; he has, apparently, an as- 
sured reputation. No Retreat, his second book of poems, is effective 
on a first and rapid reading. There are striking phrases, “death’s 
astronomer Lucretius”, and individual interesting lines: 


O Mors Aeterna, 
lean from the fiery ramparts of world’s end... 
by the quick, sinewy shadow of his hand . . . 
Macbeth has murder’d sleep .. . 


They are lines, however, effective because enriched by poetic associa- 
tions, such lines as belong to a sustained movement and derive their 
value from context. The context, the effect of these poems is one of 
diffusion and singleness. The poetry is not made diffuse by expan- 
sion, by leisurely and prosaic detail, as in the Deserted Village, nor 
is it diffuse because composed of disjunct fragments, as in many Eliza- 
bethan plays and much contemporary verse, Mr. Gregory’s poetry is, 
truly, a poetry of fragments, but the fragments are carefully jointed, 
one to another, and the total effect of the book is one of singleness. 
Singleness of effect argues that each poem is related to a central 
theme, a theme which is here defined in the poetic method by which 
diffusion is accomplished. 

The poems proceed item by item, and each item is linked directly 
to the preceding one. The progression, sometimes, is from trope to 
trope: 


the clock upon my wall 

slowly unwinding time 

shall count the hours that stand 
ripe for my funeral. 


The “hours that stand” follow, not upon “unwinding time”, for that 
would almost be nonsense, but the sequence is rather from the sug- 
gestion of standing clock to the trope of standing hours and thence 
to the trope of standing grain. The words “ripe” and “stand” are 
placed in juxtaposition and at emphatic points in the line. The effect, 
therefore, is calculated; this is the most subdued example of a method 
which is used consistently throughout the book. 
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Another mode of Gregorian progression is that by syntax. A pas- 
sage, for example, begins: “To be the last American .. .”; after 
suggesting “to be” a few other items, we arrive at what had been 


expected, but hardly hoped for: 
to be or not to be Hamlet, the Prince of Wales . . . 


Although Hamlet and his phrase were unavoidable, the extension of 
Denmark to Wales constitutes poetic perception. There are many 
examples of this kind throughout the book yet they are, to some ex- 
tent, unfair examples, for Mr. Gregory’s syntax is, in general, varied, 
suave, and highly developed, and this is one reason for the effect of 
these poems on first reading. The actual meaning does not support 
the elaborate syntax, but rather it proceeds, link by link, in the 
child’s “and . . . and” sequence; yet, to the casual reader, this adds 
only a desirable poetic strangeness, an effect which is increased by 
an almost crass use of poetic diction and classical allusion. 

Allusion, in many cases, is the method of progression. The link, 
in the quotation first given, between Mors Aeterna and the succeed- 
ing line is that the first is a Lucretian phrase, the second a translation 
of a famous Lucretian line. The two suggest the two themes of 
Lucretius’ poem, themes whose relationship Lucretius took 7,000 
lines to explain. The relationship is here reduced to one of associa- 
tion. Again: 


Split the skull of death. I enter him 
while sparrows rise from ancient trees 
sprung from the gardens of the late Valerius Catullus 
sparrows sing 
out music from the Vergil-mad Aegean seas. 


Since this poem, to one who died in Rome, had opened with sparrows 
singing in the rain, we get Catullus. A chummy use of “late”, a man- 
nerism by Mr. Pound, serves as perception. Vergil has no connection 
with sparrows, the Catullan word for sparrow does not occur in his 
works, and no connection is developed in the poem; Vergil enters 
simply as a fellow-poet. The Aegean is not begotten, but proceeds 
from Vergil. 

The method is that of musical medley, where bits of different songs 
are jointed together so that the syntax is as continuous as the non- 
sense. Each item, here, is linked to the preceding item by one con- 
cept; it is linked to the succeeding item by a second and other con- 
cept; thus there can be no central concept and no common term ex- 
cept the very method of linking. The result is that history, which in 
poetry is all the traditional symbols of classic and Christian civiliza- 
tion, together with the traditional poetic vocabulary, is reduced to an 
amorphous and undistinguishable identity. “They stand”, as a matter 
of fact, 
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a row of broken statues from Alexandria (B.C.) 
to Salt Lake City. 


Mr. Gregory neither ignores nor directly curses history; he is reduced 
to ubi sunt, Where is Paris and Helayne, 


Where was the green brass cannon... 


It is not a nullity of contradiction but a nullity of irrelevance. Hence, 
as with most writers of the proletarian tinge, satire has no point, 
having no point of view: 


that head spits fire, for it lost its tongue licking the paws 
of lions caged in Wall Street and their claws 
were merciless. 


Mr. Gregory’s title, No Retreat, signifies that he has burnt his bridges 
behind him. 


J. V. CUNNINGHAM 


William Butler Yeats 


Worps ror Music PerHaps AND OTHER Poems. By 
William Butler Yeats. Dublin. 1932. 


MR. YVOR WINTERS, in a review of the poems of T. Sturge Moore 
in the Spring (1933) number of The Hound & Horn, has made vari- 
ous remarks about the poetry of W. B. Yeats which need to be dis- 
cussed. He says that in his opinion Moore is a greater poet than 
Yeats, that Yeats suffers, at crucial moments, from the “fundamental 
post-Romantic defect, the abandonment of logic,” that Yeats achieves 
a “factitious coherence,” is guilty of intellectual confusion, and is 
an “unregenerate Romantic”. These adverse criticisms sum up very 
well the case against Yeats as an important poet, and the reason 
they need to be discussed by anyone concerned with Yeats’ poetry 
is that they have a plausibility which may make them a serious 
obstacle to a satisfactory judgment of Yeats’ position. 

There is not much to be said about the first of them. To say 
that T. S. Moore is a better poet than Yeats seems to me meaningless, 
and I cannot imagine any standards of criticism by which such a 
statement can be defended. In subtlety of rhythm, in intensity, in 
richness of verbal association, in force, in everything which implies 
an original and individual style, the later poems of Yeats are su- 
perior to anything by Moore. Compare, for example, the opening 
lines of Moore’s sonnet, “Apuleius Meditates,” which Mr. Winters 
quotes and praises very highly, with the opening of Yeats’ sonnet 
on Leda and the Swan. This is Moore: 


“An old tale tells how Gorgo’s gaze distilled 
Horror to petrify men’s mobile limbs: 
Endymion’s moonlit beauty never dims, 
Hard-frozen as the fond chaste goddess willed.” 


And Yeats: 


“A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 
He holds her helpless breast upon his breast.” 


There is an important distinction illustrated here, a distinction 
which applies to other poetry than that of Moore and Yeats. It is 
the distinction between the poetry of revery and the poetry of im- 
mediacy. I do not, of course, mean by the poetry of revery poetry 
which is written necessarily about past events; what I am describ- 
ing, to put it loosely, is the associative climate into which we feel 
the poet has moved when he got himself ready for writing, and in 
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which he has remained during the composition of the poem. Even 
without the revealing phrase “An old tale tells,” which begins 
Moore’s sonnet, we know from the rhythm, the fairly obvious and 
hence unregenerated adjectives, that the subject is being viewed from 
a distance, that it is not apprehended immediately. The poet and his 
material have not passed through a period of “intimate welding;” 
they have been contiguous, not fused. But, “A sudden blow: the 
great wings beating still:” here the poet has put the reader in the 
midst of the action; the subject is not considered and contemplated 
from outside; we are convinced that the matter has been so vividly 
an essential part of the poet’s experience, that it becomes, if we are 
reading with the proper attention, an equally vivid part of the 
reader’s experience too. 

The distinction between these two ways of regarding the subject 
matter of a poem becomes obvious if we think of Wordsworth’s 
famous definition of the origin of poetry. “It takes its origin,” he 
says, “from emotion recollected in tranquillity; the action is con- 
templated till, by a species of reaction, the tranquillity gradually 
disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that which was before the 
subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and does itself ac- 
tually exist in the mind.” It is the last part of this sentence, the 
part usually left unquoted, which is important. Without the dis- 
appearance of tranquillity no good poem can be written, and the 
trouble with the kind of poetry I have called the poetry of revery 
is that when we are reading it we feel the tranquillity is still there; 
the “emotion which was before the subject of contemplation” has 
not turned up. It is because we never feel like this about Shakespeare 
that we consider Shakespeare so great a poet, and it is because we 
often feel like this about Tennyson, that Tennyson’s reputation is 
dubious. 

The difference between immediate poetry and the poetry of revery 
is a reflection of a difference in poetic temperament, and like all 
differences in temperament it shows itself in a number of ways. 
One does not expect that a temperament addicted to revery will seek 
for startling words or for arrangements of images and thoughts 
that will surprise the mind. Revery in any form not being a function 
of the human personality as a whole, its aim, when expressed in 
poetry, will be to lull rather than excite, to describe, or even lament, 
as beautifully as possible, rather than to assert or protest. Not that 
poetry of this kind is without intensity; one has only to think of 
sections liv to lvi of IV MEMORIAM;; but it is not the intensity of 
immediacy, of anger, or of satire, because it is not an intensity which 
fully includes the intellect. 

Of course the contrast between these two kinds of poetic tempera- 
ment may be carried too far, and one can waste one’s time in putting 
various poets into the categories they imply, which is foolish be- 
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cause in many cases it is impossible to draw a satisfactory line be- 
tween them. The reason I mention the matter at all is that it throws 
an interesting light on the poetry of Yeats. He is a striking example 
of a man whose poetic development has been from the one way of 
writing to the other, of a man who has tried to move from a partial 
to a complete way of looking at the experience he is putting into 
words. This change, and the success with which he has brought it 
about, is one of the reasons why his later poetry is so interesting, 
and it is one of the facts which justify the assertion that Yeats is 
the greatest of living English poets. 

The point can be made clearer if we compare one of his earlier 
poems, “The Sad Shepherd,” with one written about forty years later, 
the poem “Coole Park, 1929,” in the present volume. “The Sad 
Shepherd” begins: 


“There was a man whom Sorrow named his friend, 
And he, of his high comrade Sorrow dreaming, 
Went walking with slow steps along the gleaming 
And humming sands, where windy surges wend.” 


Now there is little, except its rhythm, to recommend that. It is typi- 
cal writing of an “unregenerate Romantic.” The weak personification 
of Sorrow, the phrase “high comrade,” (this emotive use of the 
adjective “high” is usually suspicious), the inaccuracy and loose- 
ness of the rhyme word “wend;” all these make bad writing, for 
they are the result of soft feeling and of practically no thinking 
at all. And the poem, with the exception of the closing lines, gets 
worse as it goes on. It is an excellent example of the poetry of 
revery at its worst; of poetry written not with the object imagina- 
tively vivid and sharp before the mind’s eye, but written, so to speak, 
from memory, with the object wrapped in the falsifying haze of 
illusion, the kind of illusion that flourishes, like algae in a stagnant 
pool, when the mind is not stirring. 

Bad poetry like this can be found in any age, and the kind of 
mistiness that makes it bad depends on the particular literary con- 
ventions of the time. The minor poets of the eighteenth century had 
a chilly poetic diction which hampered clarity, and the minor poets 
of the 90s had little clarity because they used a poetic diction 
which, one is tempted to say, was too warm. Closely connected with 
this, and in fact inseparable from it, they had a languorous and 
evasive habit of feeling, which is as dangerous to good writing as it 
is difficult to get rid of. What makes Yeats so worthy of admiration 
is that he did get rid of it. He tells us, in his Autobiographies, how, 
by sleeping upon a board (or at least by thinking of sleeping upon 
a board), by making his rhythms “faint and nervous,” by con- 
templating the Dantesque image, by changing his subject matter and 
his vocabulary, he struggled to make his poems bare and clear, and 
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expressive of the whole man. That he has succeeded is one reason 
why Mr. Winters’ comparison of his verse to Sturge Moore’s seems 
to me so imperceptive. His “quarrel with himself,” to use his own 
phrase, has made Yeats a great poet, with a style of communicating 
his experience which is authentic and individual, whereas the style 
of Sturge Moore, careful craftsman though he be, never rises above 
the commonplace. One has only to read what Mr. Winters himself 
quotes from Moore to recognize the fact. 

It is, of course, an over-simplification of the truth to say that 
Yeats has entirely turned from one way of writing to the other. 
He has not lost, he has enriched and perfected, the sensitive rhythms 
which were at the beginning the best thing about his style. What 
has happened is that Yeats has taught himself to give the exactly 
right, and hence unsentimentalized, emotional tone to what he wants 
to say. “I tried,” he says, in his preface (1925) to the collected 
edition of his early poems, “after the publication of the ‘Wanderings 
of Oisin’ to write of nothing but emotion, and in the simplest lan- 
guage, and now I have had to go through it all, cutting out or 
altering passages that are sentimental from lack of thought.” Few 
poets have had more difficulties to escape from, more veils of un- 
reality to break through—or, to change the metaphor, more in- 
tangible vapors to condense into solids—than Yeats. The late 
romanticism of the 90s, Irish super-nationalism, the use of occult 
symbols, reliance upon a private metaphysical system; any one of 
these might have been the ruin of a lesser talent. But Yeats, in spite 
of what at times seemed unavoidable disaster, has triumphantly sur- 
vived. Perhaps a life of action, and the anger it has sometimes 
generated—anger is an excellent emotion, if aimed at the right 
things, for a poet to cultivate—has helped to put iron into his style. 
At any rate, even when writing about the past, Yeats is no longer a 
poet of revery, in the sense that I have defined. That is the point I 
want to make by referring to his poem “Coole Park, 1929.” 


I meditate upon a swallow’s flight, 

Upon an aged woman and her house: 

A sycamore and lime tree lost in night 
Although that western cloud is luminous, 

Great works constructed there in nature’s spite 
For scholars and for poets after us, 

Thoughts long knitted into a single thought, 

A dance-like glory that those walls begot. 


At first sight this stanza would seem to be an excellent example of 
revery. The poet is looking back upon the past, the tone is not “ac- 
tive,” the rhythm is appropriate for retrospection. But on a more 
careful reading, it will be seen that every image is at once indi- 
vidually specific and symbolically general in its reference, that no 
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word can be changed except for the worse, and that the climax of 
the last line is prepared for by the contrasting images and symbols 
that have gone before. And how admirably the poem continues: 


There Hyde before he had beaten into prose 
The noble blade the Muses buckled on, 

There one that ruffled in a manly pose 

For all his timid heart, there that slow man, 
That meditative man John Synge and those 
Impetuous men Shawe-Taylor and Hugh Lane, 
Found pride established in humility, 

A scene well set and excellent company. 


They came like swallows and like swallows went, 
And yet a woman’s powerful character 

Could keep a swallow to its first intent; 

And half a dozen in formation there 

That seemed to whirl upon a compass point 
Found certainty upon the dreaming air; 


It is tempting to quote the whole poem, but I will leave the last 
stanza unquoted—though with its swelling rhythm and superb rhet- 
oric it is the finest of all—in hopes that what I have already quoted 
will send the reader to the book itself. 

There are other poems of this kind in Words For Music Perhaps, 
and I should like to call attention particularly to “The Burning 
Tree” and to “Coole Park and Ballylee, 1932,” both written, like 
“Coole Park, 1929,” in ottava rima, and both containing that re- 
verberative haunting quality which Yeats, in such a masterly way, 
can give to his rhythms. Equally striking, and equally masterly, is 
the way Yeats uses, in these latest poems, the individual word to its 
fullest effect. He has always been able, as the result of his control 
over rhythm, to emphasize any word he pleased, but the word itself 
has not always been the final word for its context. Now, with his 
more recent intensity of vision, his control of focus, the individual 
word has that combination of immediate exactness with potential 
expansion which is the mark of true poetry. Yeats is particularly 
successful with adjectives; I can think of few poets who in this 
respect are his equals. Consider, for example, his use of the word 
“resinous” in the last line of the following stanza; it is the end of 
the final chorus to his play Resurrection: 


Everything that man esteems 

Endures a moment or a day; 

Love’s pleasure drives his love away, 

The painter’s brush consumes his dreams; 
The herald’s cry, the soldier’s tread 
Exhaust his glory and his might: 

Whatever flames upon the night 

Man’s own resinous heart has fed. 
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We have only to compare with this an earlier expression of a 
similar idea to see how far Yeats has progressed. I quote from “The 
Happy Shepherd (1889) .” 


Nor seek; for this is also sooth; 

To hunger fiercely after truth, 

Lest all thy toiling only breed 

New dreams, new dreams; there is not truth 
Saving in thine own heart. 


That is rhythmically effective, but little more; there are too many 
unnecessary words (“nor,” “also,” “only,” etc.), and nowhere is 
there the concreteness and inevitability of the later poem. 

The second part of the present volume consists of a number of 
short poems and songs, many of them built around a figure whom 
Yeats at first called Cracked Mary, but who now appears as Crazy 
Jane; an old woman who sings of the wild ineradicable love she had 
in her youth. I can best give the quality of these poems by quota- 
tion. 


I know, although when looks meet 
I tremble to the bone, 

The more I leave the door unlatched 
The sooner love is gone, 

For love is but a skein unwound 
Between the dark and dawn. 


A lonely ghost the ghost is 
That to God shall come; 

I, love’s skein upon the ground 
My body in the tomb, 

Shall leap into the light lost 
In my mother’s womb. 


But were I left to lie alone 

In an empty bed— 

The skein so bound us ghost to ghost 
When you turned your head 

Passing on the road that night— 

Mine would walk, being dead. 


The technique of this is very interesting. The double accent at the 
end of the first lines of the first and second stanzas (why does it 
not occur in the third as well?), the interlocking rhymes, by which 
the third line of one stanza rhymes with the fifth line of the stanza 
preceding, the cumulative effect of the triple rhyme, all these form 
a technical triumph which widens the limits of English poetry. 

A further technical device, used very often in these poems, is the 
refrain, and I should like to examine for a moment the way Yeats 
handles it, for with its help, he gives a remarkable muscle and 
pungency to his verse form, and there is much to be learned, by a 
practising versifier, from the success of his experiments. 
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Now there are, generally speaking, three chief ways in which 
the refrain has been used by English poets. The first is that found 
in popular ballads, and to a less extent in Elizabethan songs. Here 
the effect achieved is rhythmical poignancy and contrast; the repeti- 
tion of a meaningless phrase, unrelated to the subject of the poem, 
and balanced in a different rhythm, can first create a kind of 
rhythmical suspense, and then resolve it: 


There were twa sisters in a bower, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 

There were twa sisters in a bower, 
Sterling for aye; 

There were twa sisters in a bower, 

There cam a knight to be their wooer, 
Bonnie St. Johnston stands upon Tay. 


Or it can produce rhythmical variety alone, as in Elizabethan songs: 


Ho ho, ho ho, this world doth pass 
Right merrily, Pll be sworn, 
When many an honest Indian ass 


Goes for a unicorn. 
Tara-diddle-deino; this is idle feino. 


Tee-hee, tee-hee, O sweet delight, 
He tickles this age who can 
Call Tullia’s ape a marmosite, 


And Leda’s goose a swan. 
Tara-diddle-deino; this is idle feino. 


The second use of the refrain is to bind together and intensify the 
chief subject matter of the poem. In the earliest example, the Anglo- 
Saxon “Deor’s Lament,” the repeated words, “That passed over, so 
may this,” by which the poet refers to past calamities in relation 
to his own, connect the various incidents under one emotional roof, 
and give unity to what would otherwise be an unrelated series of 
incidents. Milton uses this device with great success in his Latin 
“Epitaphium Damonis,” where the repetition, at irregular intervals, 
of the words, “Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni,” 
has a singularly haunting effect. 

And there is a third, more sophisticated way of using the refrain 
to be found in the marriage songs of Spenser. Keeping the standard 
rhythm of the poem, it supplies a background of natural description 
and places the action in a definite environment: ‘““Sweete Themmes! 
runne softlie, till I end my song.” A notable use of this method has 
been made by Hardy, in a poem called “The Sacrilege,” where the 
refrain descriptive of Nature, “And Dunkery frowned on Exon 
Moor,” changes from gloomy to gay, or rather (characteristically) 
from gay to gloomy, according to the events in the story. 
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I make these somewhat pedantic classifications because they throw 
light on what Yeats has done. He has used the refrain in all three 
ways, and with each use has broadened its possibilities. We can find 
the first in “Crazy Jane Reproved,” the second in “Crazy Jane on 
God,” and the third in “Three Things.” But even more interesting 
are the poems in which he has used the refrain in two or three ways 
at the same time. 


Bring me to the blasted oak 

That I, midnight upon the stroke, 

All find safety in the tomb, 

May call down curses on his head 
Because of my dear Jack that’s dead 
‘Cockscomb’ was the least he said 

The solid man and the cockscomb. 


Here we have a combination of the first and second methods: the 
indirect allusion, All find safety in the tomb, grows into a necessary 
reference; by binding the poem together and giving it rhythmical 
variety—The solid man and the cockscomb—the refrain adds in- 
tensity, and the result is that we have, not a single note, as we 
should have if the refrain were missing, but a chord. 

Frequently, as here, Yeats chooses for a refrain some general state- 
ment upon which the poem itself is a specific comment. An admira- 
ble example is the poem “Crazy Jane Grown Old Looks at the 
Dancers,” where the line, Love is like the lion’s tooth, repeated at 
the end of each stanza, is both a statement of a general truth and a 
representation of the fierceness of the old woman’s remembered 
passion. In fact there is no better example of Yeats’ genius than 
the way in which he chooses his refrains to give this double effect; 
it was essential to find the right words, and in nearly every poem, 
Yeats has found them. In his use of this device, as in everything 
else, we find the later Yeats making his poems a reflection of a com- 
plete experience, not of a separate layer of experience only. Com- 
parison with the earlier poems is again illuminating, and I believe 
the reader will be interested in contrasting a poem called “Running 
to Paradise (1914),” where the refrain gives merely a rhythmical 
variety, though it is very effective and surprising, with either of the 
poems I have just mentioned, where the refrain gives emotional 
vividness and tautness as well. 

In my opinion the finest of all these poems is the one called “I 
am of Ireland,” where the refrain is used more elaborately, with 
a more subtle rhythmical sway, than anywhere else. In fact it is 
difficult to tell which is the refrain and which is the chief part of 
the poem; the refrain is at once a voice and an echo, a question and 
a reply, and the fusion between the two takes place in that deep 
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part of consciousness, or perhaps unconsciousness, which only true 
poetry can spring from or can reach. I quote the poem in full, for 
only by doing so can I hope to explain why I find it so moving. 


‘I am of Ireland 

And the Holy Land of Ireland 
And time runs on’ cried she, 
‘Come out of charity 

Come dance with me in Ireland.’ 


One man, and one man alone 
In that outlandish gear, 

One solitary man 

Of all that rambled there 
Had turned his stately head, 
‘That is a long way off, 

And time runs on’ he said 
‘And the night grows rough.’ 


‘I am of Ireland 

And the Holy Land of Ireland 
And time runs on,’ cried she 
‘Come out of charity 

And dance with me in Ireland.’ 


‘The fiddlers are all thumbs, 

Or the fiddle string accursed, 
The drums and the kettle drums 
And the trumpets all are burst 
And the trombone’ cried he, 
‘The trumpet and trombone,’ 
And cocked a malicious eye 
‘But time runs on, runs on,’ 


‘I am of Ireland 

And the Holy Land of Ireland 
And time runs on’ cried she 
‘Come out of charity 

And dance with me in Ireland.’ 


I have written at some length about the technique of Yeats’ poetry 
because a deep respect for Yeats as a craftsman is necessary to a 
proper understanding of his work. But his craftsmanship would 
hardly be worth mentioning if it were an end in itself; what is sig- 
nificant about these later poems is that the substitution, to use Yeats’ 
own description, of “sound for sense and ornament for thought,” 
which was the fault of his early style, has given place to vigor and 
toughness, to a style where thought is substance and not accident, 
and which is able to communicate, in an entirely individual way, 
important emotions. It remains to enquire what these are. 

About ten years ago, it appeared likely that Yeats was in danger 
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of losing himself in a tangle of occult metaphysics; he published 
a book on the subject called A Vision, “which book,” to use Chau- 
cer’s words, 


Spak muchel of the operaciouns 

Touchynge the eighte and twenty mansiouns 
That longen to the moone, and swich folye 
As in oure dayes is nat worth a flye, 


and he wrote several poems which depended, if they were to be 
understood, on a fable connected with the philosophy described in 
this volume. And though Yeats has since remarked (1929) that 
nearly all of A Vision “fills me with shame,” he also attributes to 
the experience behind it the fact that his poetry has gained in “self- 
possession and power.” 

This is doubtless true, and it is therefore unfair to apply Chaucer’s 
words too literally to A Vision. At the present time a poet must take 
what external aid he can find to plan the structure and symbolism 
of his poetry; but if he is a good poet the mechanics will obviously 
be more helpful to him than to the reader, and most of the time 
they will be out of sight. This is what occurs in Yeats’ later poems; 
specific references to the philosophy of A Vision are very scarce, 
only an occasional metaphor is derived from it, and the subject mat- 
ter of the poems is not a private world of dreams, as the most acute 
of contemporary English critics once feared it would be, but the 
subject matter of all great poetry. 

That, to be sure, is a very loose statement, for the subject matter 
of great poetry is a difficult and complex thing to define. But if one 
were pressed for a brief definition, the reply would be, I suppose, 
that at the bottom of all great poetry, as at the bottom of all human 
experience, lies the problem of the relation between the transient 
and the permanent, expressed in innumerable ways, and regarded 
from innumerable angles. In mystical poetry, such as Dante’s, the 
permanent is found and described as the center of experience, for 
it is the object of both emotion and thought; in Shelley’s poetry it 
is sought for by the mind, but found only temporarily, for it is 
discovered by the emotions alone; while in Shakespeare, though 
the sense of permanence is nearly always somewhere in the back- 
ground, it is change, not permanence, the Many, not the One, that 
is emphasized, and passion, as in Lear, can play itself out in the 
dark. Today, as has been frequently said (“What are all those fish 
that lie gasping on the strand?”), the flux itself seems the only thing 
that does not change, and to seek a pattern of permanence else- 
where appears an impossible task. A Vision is such an attempt, and 
the apparent intractibility of its philosophy for poetry is signifi- 
cant. Yet without such an attempt Yeats’ later poetry would lose 
its richness and its “power.” The philosophy may not be acceptable 
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to others, but it represents to Yeats a sense of values which recognizes 
the importance of the permanent, and without such recognition all 
statements about life, whether in poetry or prose, are shallow. 

The chief subject matter of these poems is the passing of youth 
into age, of passion into death. 


Earth in beauty dressed 
Awaits returning spring. 
All true love must die, 
Alter at the best 

Into some lesser thing. 
Prove that I lie. 


Such bodies lovers have, 
Such exacting breath 
That they touch or sigh. 
Every touch they give 
Love is nearer death. 
Prove that I lie. 


It is a poetry of change, striving for stability, for transmutation 
into “monuments of unaging intellect.” And though both the ephem- 
eral and the lasting are continually brought to our attention, it is 
the passing of the ephemeral that remains most vivid to us. One 
might expect, as a result, that the prevailing tone would be one of 
pathos, but this is not true; the emotions here expressed go deeper 
than pathos, and slight as these poems are, they leave in the mind 
an impression of tragedy. 

I trust that I have said enough to show that I consider Yeats’ 
poetry to have more than a contemporary value. It does not, as 
Mr. Winters says it does, abandon logic; it springs from a deeper 
well than mere logic ever swam in, and its coherence is far from 
“factitious.” Even if we may sometimes feel that an individual poem 
is not entirely successful, is born, so to speak, with a caul, so that 
its features are obscured, the great majority of these poems do not 
grow commonplace with familiarity, nor are they easily forgotten. 
On the contrary they sing into the memory, and we feel, after con- 
templating them, that Yeats did himself no more than justice when 
he once wrote: 


“There’s not a fool can call me friend, 
And I shall sup at journey’s end 
With Landor and with Donne.” 
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